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V ORLD production and trade 
rose to new heights in 1949 
and 1950 according to the World 
Economic Report, a Secretariat study 
prepared for the Economic and So- 
cial Council. But the problems that 
confront the world in the current 
year centre on the threat of inflation 
and impending shortages of goods. 
The report also stresses the need 
for promoting the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed coun- 
tries. At the same time, however, it 
points out that these countries may 
meet difficulties in developing their 
economies as a result of trends that 
manifested themselves in the latter 
half of last year. 
After analyzing major changes in 
regions other than Africa and the 
Middle East (dealt with in separate 
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reports), it goes on to a detailed 
examination of changes in interna- 
tional trade and payments in the pe- 
riod under review, and the factors 
involved in the dollar deficit prob- 
lem. The effects of the devaluations 
in 1949 are also discussed at some 
length. 

This report, together with those 
reviewing economic conditions in 
Africa and the Middle East, provides 
background information for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s discus- 
sions at Santiago on the world eco- 
nomic situation. 


Economic and Social Council 


OR the first time in United Na- 
tions history, a principal organ 
of the organization is in session in 
Latin America. The Economic and 
Social Council on February 20 


opened its twelfth session at Santiago, 
Chile. Council delegates and the 
United Nations Secretary-General 
were warmly greeted by Chilean 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 
in ceremonies at the national capital 
which preceded the inaugural meet- 
ing. The Council re-elected Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile) as president and 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) 
as first vice-president. Jiri Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia) was elected second 
vice president. 


Action on U.S.S.R. Charges 


HE General Assembly, on Feb- 

-# ruary 13, disposed of two of the 
three remaining items on the agenda 
of its First (Political and Security) 
Committee: the U.S.S.R. complaints 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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Survey of World 


Economic Developments 


Report on 1949-50 Ti rends and Problems in 1951 


ORLD economic developments in 1949 and 1950, and 
problems likely to arise during 1951, are reviewed in World 
Economic Report, 1949-50, prepared by the Economic Affairs De- 


partment of the United Nations. 


Production and trade both rose to new heights in 1949-50, the report 
shows, notwithstanding serious economic difficulties in a number of coun- 
tries. It also warns that the threat of inflation and impending short- 
ages of goods will confront the world in 1951. 


L Main Phases 


CONOMIC developments of the 
period fall roughly into three 
phases. 

The first phase, which began late 
in 1948 and ended during the last 
half of 1949, was marked by a reces- 
sion in the United States, a conse- 
quent reduction in its imports from 
the rest of the world and an intensi- 
fication of the balance of payments 
difficulties of many countries. 

The second phase, ending in the 
middle of 1950, saw the economic 
recovery of the United States, and 
the alleviation of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties in the rest of the 
world. 

The third phase, beginning in the 
middle of last year, reflects the eco- 
nomic impact of events in Korea. 
So far, this has been characterized 
by rising prices of raw materials, 
increased living costs, the re-intro- 
duction of comprehensive economic 
controls, and the direction of pro- 
ductive facilities toward the output 
of armaments in a large part of the 
world. 

The report deals mainly with the 
first two of these three phases. 

During the 18-month period end- 
ing mid-1950, it shows, the total 
world output of industrial goods 
averaged a higher level than in pre- 
ceding years. This rise was wide- 
spread, occurring alike in private en- 
terprise economies and in planned 
socialist economies, in countries 
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spared the ravages of war, as well as 
in war-devastated ones (including 
those still under military occupa- 
tion). 

In some countries, production rose 
well above the pre-war level. Others, 
however, merely managed to make 
up for wartime losses and did not 
attain their pre-war per capita out- 
put. In general, the slowest progress 
was made by the under-developed 
countries and some of these seem 
actually to have retrogressed. 

Available food supplies rose dur- 
ing 1949, as a result of favorable 
crops the previous year, and the food 
situation improved in some food de- 
ficit countries, notably in Europe. 
The 1949 crop, however, was some- 
what smaller than in 1948. This 
was partly due to a deliberate reduc- 
tion of output in North America, 
which was confronted with accumu- 
lating surpluses. Meat and dairy 
production, on the other hand, rose 
almost everywhere. The level of the 
total world agricultural output dur- 
ing the two years under review re- 
mained somewhat above that of the 
immediate pre-war period. Per 
capita production, however, was still 
below the pre-war level. 


Price Decreases 
The fact that more supplies were 


available in 1949 was reflected in 
considerable decreases in the prices 


of primary products and, to a lesser 
extent, in those of manufactured 
goods. It was also shown by living 
costs dropping or ceasing to rise. 

A further growth in international 
trade accompanied the rise in the 
world’s output of goods both in 
1949 and 1950. 

At the same time, there were im- 
portant changes in the distribution 
of international trade throughout 
the world. Thus, increased output 
permitted Western Europe’s war-de- 
vastated economies to reduce abnor- 
mally high imports from North 
America, which had been a charac- 
teristic of the earlier post-war years, 
when North America was the most 
important supply source for scarce 
commodities. 

Simultaneously, as Western Euro- 
pean countries overcame the effects 
of wartime destruction, they were 
able to expand their trade with one 
another and also with other coun- 
tries previously compelled to turn to 
North America for goods they could 
not obtain elsewhere. 

Trade, however, between Eastern 
and Western European countries, 
mainly for non-economic reasons, re- 
mained far below pre-war levels. But 
trade among the Eastern European 
countries themselves increased con- 
siderably, except, again, where non- 
economic factors intervened. 


Cuts in Imports 


In 1949, several under-developed 
countries were compelled to cut their 
imports drastically, thus reducing 
their levels of economic activity. This 
was necessary because their holdings 
of gold and dollars, and in some 
cases, of other currencies too, had 
dwindled while their commercial 
debts increased. 

However, the fact that the United 
States began importing more prim- 
ary products while the under-devel- 
oped countries still maintained their 
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import restrictions, enabled Latin 
America and sterling countries out- 
side Europe to establish favorable 
trade balances with the United States 
in the first half of 1950. 

These changes in the distribution 
of world trade were thus accompan- 
ied by a widespread reduction or 
elimination of the dollar deficits 
which had been most conspicuous in 
the earlier post-war years. After 
a temporary setback in 1949, there 
was a steady decline in the rest of 
the world’s deficit with the United 
States on merchandise, trade and 
services. During the first half of 
1950, this deficit averaged less than 
two-fifths of what it had been a year 
earlier. 

The report then goes on to de- 
scribe the effect. of the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. This, it ob- 
serves, immediately introduced “an 
atmosphere of impending inflation” 
in several countries, particularly the 
United States. “Speculative activity 
and anticipatory buying” began even 
before rearmament programs were 
started in ‘the latter half of 1950. 


Profound Influence 


While the extent to- which these 
programs manifested themselves in 
actual expenditures remained relative- 
ly limited during 1950, the rise in 
prices of all types of goods, especially 
of primary products, did, however, 
begin to exert a profound influence 
both upon national economies and 
upon international economic rela- 
tions. Thus, governments, which had 
been confronted by accumulating sur- 
pluses of primary products during 
1949, were faced the following year 
with problems arising out of impend- 
ing shortages. 

The “initial speculative or anticipa- 
tory activity” particularly affected 
the market prices of primary indus- 
trial materials. But a more funda- 
mental change is likely to result from 
the tremendous increase in rearma- 
ment expenditures. 

The economic effect of the events 
in Korea was most immediate and 
marked in the United States, where 
serious inflationary pressures were 
generated; restrictions were imposed 
on investments and the use of strategic 
materials, and controls placed on 
prices and wages. Military expen- 
ditures for this country in 1951 are 
expected to rise at a sharper rate 
than that of the total national output. 
Also, large-scale investments in re- 
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armament production facilities are 
anticipated. Hence reductions are 
expected in civilian construction and 
other normal investment activities, 
as well as in civilian consumption of 
durable goods directly affected by 
production limitations. 

Inflationary pressures also are 
bound to be serious, adds the report, 
in other countries taking part in the 
re-armament upsurge, notably those 
of Western Europe. Although total 
production in most of these coun- 
tries is substantially above pre-war 
levels, civilian consumption generally 
is not much higher than before the 
war. In some cases it is even lower. 
For these countries, re-armament 
may involve not only increased cut- 
backs in civilian output, but also im- 
paired export capacities at the same 
time as rising costs of imported raw 
materials work towards a deteriora- 
tion in terms of trade and balance 
of payments positions. 

Under-developed countries will 
find ready export markets for more 
of their primary products at rela- 
tively high prices. Serious domestic 
inflationary pressures, however, are 
likely if their improved export posi- 
tion is not accompanied by an in- 
creased supply of imported goods. 
These countries may find it difficult 
to convert increased earnings on ex- 
ports into supplies that will permit 
them to attain higher living stand- 
ards, overcome inflation, and pro- 
mote their economic development. 


Balance of Payments 


In the second half of last year, 
the report observes, countries out- 
side the United States accumulated 
gold and dollar assets at an in- 
creased rate. This resulted from: the 
high volume of United States de- 
mand for imports associated with 
rising production and governmental 
stockpiling of raw materials; ‘“‘antici- 
patory and speculative buying,” to- 
gether with controls imposed earlier 
by soft-currency countries on im- 
ports from the dollar area; and con- 
tinued foreign financial assistance 
given by the United States at a rela- 
tively high level. 

But is the previous international 
financial disequilibrium likely to 
emerge again when the rate of ex- 
penditure On re-armament is re- 
duced? Answering this question, the 
report points out that there have 
been two distinct groups of factors 
underlying the persistent inability of 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN AFRICA, MIDDLE EAST 


HE economic conditions of 

the Middle East and of Africa 
(other than Egypt) also are dealt 
with in two supplementary re- 
ports, to be reviewed in forthcom- 
ing issues of the BULLETIN. 

The basic characteristics of the 
economy of each of these two 
regions, the main economic trends, 
and aspects of economic develop- 
ment are analyzed in detail in 
each report. 

Together with the World Eco- 
nomic Report, they will provide 
background for the Economic and 
Social Council’s discussions at the 
current session. 





the world’s non-dollar areas to bal- 
ance their trade with the dollar area, 
and the consequent dependence of 
many countries On loans and grants, 
primarily from the United States. 

The first factors are of a tempo- 
rary character, resulting from pro- 
ductive facilities being destroyed by 
the war, and have, by and large, run 
their course, since much of the war 
damage has been repaired. 

The other group of factors, of a 
long-term nature, with roots reach- 
ing back into the pre-war period are, 
however, likely to persist. They arise 
from: 

(i) An increase in the self-suffici- 
ency of the United States and Can- 
ada in certain raw materials as well 
as in certain manufactures. 

(ii) The high levels of investment 
and employment, maintained by 
many countries as a matter of na- 
tional policy. This has tended to 
raise their demand for foreign goods 
beyond their ability to pay for such 
goods out of current earnings. 

These long-term factors, says the 
report, are likely to re-emerge with 
a decline in re-armament activities, 
and with many countries, especially 
the under-developed ones, continu- 
ing their efforts to narrow the tre- 
mendous gap between their own per 
capita income levels and those of the 
highly developed countries. 

Available data on national in- 


come (see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 
12), cited by the report, indicates 
not merely the uneven distribution 
of income throughout the world but 
also suggests that income is now 
less evenly distributed than before 
the war. 
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The under-developed countries 
are faced with the problem of attain- 
ing a much more rapid rate of eco- 
nomic development than that char- 
acteristic of those more industrially 
developed. Without measures com- 
mensurate with that task, the report 
says, the difference in living stand- 
ards is bound to increase, even if the 
question of growing populations is 
left out of account. This calls for 
even more vigorous national and in- 
ternational measures to promote the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries, which remains 
“the most important single long-run 
economic problem confronting the 
world.” To solve this problem, the 
world economy must be rapidly ex- 
panded to provide the goods and 
services needed to raise the living 
standards of two-thirds of the 
world’s population, and to achieve 
without undue strain the economic 
adjustments that will be required in 
all parts of the world. 


2. Major National Economic Changes 


AJOR national economic 

changes for a number of regions 
during the period under review are 
surveyed in a special section of the 
report. This deals with developments 
in the United States, continental West- 
ern Europe, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, the “centrally 
planned economies” of Eastern Eu- 
rope, Western and Eastern Germany, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Japan and China. (Eco- 
nomic conditions in the Middle East 
and in Africa are dealt with in sep- 
arate reports which will be reviewed 
in forthcoming issues of the BUL- 
LETIN). 


United States 


In the United States, the business 
recession experienced in 1949 was 


followed by a recovery which began 
in the second half of 1949 and 
which carried economic activity to 
new post-war heights by the middle 
of 1950. The main factor in the 
recession was the reduction of the 
pressure of pent-up consumer de- 
mand. This led to an involuntary 
accumulation of inventories in the 
second half of 1948, followed by in- 
ventory liquidation in 1949, The 
main factors contributing to the re- 
covery were: (i) the boom in resi- 
dential building which had begun in 
the second half of 1949 with the lib- 
eralization of the National Housing 
Act; (ii) the liquidation of inventor- 
ies ceasing in the second half of 
1949; and (iii) the influence upon 
consumption of the veterans’ insur- 
ance dividends paid at the beginning 
of 1950. The increase in national 
output in the first half of 1950 was, 
however, insufficient to offset the 
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effects of rising productivity and the 
growth in the size of labor force. 
Consequently, average unemploy- 
ment was higher in the first half of 
1950 than any time since the end of 
the war. 


Western Europe, Canada, Australia 


In continental Western Europe, 
United Kingdom, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, industrial production rose 
from 1948 to 1949, It continued to 
increase in the first half of 1950, 
except in Belgium and France. Sup- 
plies of agricultural products also 
increased generally from 1948 to 
1949, and again in the first half of 
1950. The rise in agricultural sup- 
plies was of far-reaching importance 
in that it permitted increases in real 
personal consumption and helped to 
abate inflationary pressures. Unem- 
ployment generally remained low, 
except in Belgium and Italy. There 
was, however, either some easing of 
labor shortages or a rise in unem- 
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1950 


ployment, where increases in the level 
of economic activity were insufficient 
to absorb the available labor force. 


Eastern Europe 


In the centrally planned econo- 
mies of Eastern Europe, agricultural 
and industrial output, employment 
and productivity increased in 1949 
and the first half of 1950. Improve- 
ments in the supply of consumer 
goods resulted in real ‘wages going 
up and some degree of de-rationing 
in countries where rationing still ex- 
isted. During the period under re- 
view, most of the Eastern European 
countries completed their first post- 
war plans for reconstruction and em- 
barked upon new long term plans 
for economic development. Except 
in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
the post-war plans were reported 
fulfilled, often ahead of schedule, 
and the original aims were exceeded. 
Since 1948, the scope of central eco- 
nomic planning has been consider- 
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ably expanded in the Eastern Euro- 
pean economies, aside from _ the 
U.S.S.R., where such planning had 
been instituted considerably earlier. 


Latin America, Far East 


The Latin American and Far 
Eastern under-developed countries 
dealt with in the report (other than 
Japan and China) made relatively 
little economic progress between 
1948 and 1950. Some of them even 
retrogressed. To a large extent, their 
economies continued to depend on 
fluctuations in their foreign trade 
and in their food production. Ad- 
verse developments in their foreign 
trade in 1949 led in some instances 
to balance of payments difficulties. 
These made it impossible to main- 
tain adequate imports of consump- 
tion goods and industrial raw mate- 
rials. While the basic lack of pro- 
ductive equipment is the underlying 
cause of under-employment in the 
under-developed countries, — these 
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countries, the report shows, are also 
subject to industrial unemployment 
problems, especially where effective 
demand falls, or the supply of raw 
materials is inadequate. 


Germany 


Western Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction, which rose markedly after 
the monetary reform in the middle 
of 1948, reached the 1936 level in 
the first half of 1950. The supply 
otf food and other consumption 
goods improved substantially in 1949 
and 1950, and real ‘ndustrial wages 
increased considerabiy. The rise in 
productivity and in the labor force 
was associated with growing unem- 
ployment during 1948 and 1949. 
Unemployment, however, began to 
fall significantly after the first quar- 
ter of 1950. 

In Eastern Germany, the index of 
industrial production reached the 
1936 level in the first half of 1950. 
Improved supplies of food and other 
consumer goods led to rations and 
real wages being substantially in- 
creased. Unemployment rose after 
the monetary reform in the middle 
of 1948, reaching a peak in March 
1949, but was reported virtually 
eliminated in 1950. 


Japan 


After Japan adopted an economic 
stabilization program in December 
1948 there was some increase in the 
physical volume of production in 
1949. A further increase followed 
in the first half of 1950. The rise 


in production was probably due in 
the main to higher productivity. Un- 
employment levels remained approxi- 
mately the same throughout the en- 
tire period, and the volume of vis- 
ible unemployment remained low in 
relation to the labor force. Food 
supplies increased in 1949 and again 
in 1950. Between 1948 and 1950 
the margin between official prices 
and free black market prices nar- 
rowed appreciably, owing to im- 
proved supplies, and real wages in- 
creased substantially. 


China 


The major economic problem con- 
fronting China at the beginning of 
1949 was the existing hyper-infla- 
tion. The Central People’s Govern- 
ment met this problem by confisca- 
tion, and then central distribution, 
of available stocks of supplies, wher- 
ever local scarcities caused serious 
price increases. After October 1949, 
however, government-held — stocks 
were exhausted and prices began to 
rise again very sharply until March 
1950. This new upsurge in prices 
was checked mainly by a drastic cut 
in government expenditure, by im- 
provements in tax collections, and by 
an improvement in the supply of food 
after the 1949-1950 winter harvest. 
The announced overall objective of 
economic policy of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government is to achieve a 
fully planned mixed economy of 
government ownership and _ private 
enterprise, with the dominance of 
the government in major industrial 
and commercial activities. 


3. International Trade Developments 


HE most important features of in- 

ternational trade in the period un- 
der review, the report shows, include: 
a decline in the rest of the world’s 
imports from the United States; ex- 
pansion of trade between Western 
European countries and in exports 
from Western Europe; stagnation of 
trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe; a considerable increase in 
trade between Eastern European 
countries; and the re-emergence of 
export surpluses in countries such as 
the Latin American republics and 
the sterling areas outside Europe. 

World trade in 1949 and the first 
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half of 1950 developed in a period 
of increased supplies of most types 
ot goods with a rapid decline in the 
very heavy post-war demand for im- 
ports from the dollar area. 

The continuing expansion of in- 
dustrial, mining and agricultural pro- 
duction, chiefly in Europe, made it 
possible to increase exports of food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and manutfac- 
tures. At the same time, this rise in 
output reduced the abnormal post- 
war import requirements, especially 
for foodstuffs. 

The volume of world exports in 
1949 was nine per cent above that 


for 1948, which was the first post-war 
year in which world trade reached 
the 1937 level. In the first half of 
1950, it rose to about thirteen per 
cent above the 1948 level. 

The increases in world trade be- 
tween 1948 and the first half of 
1950 resulted from sharply divergent 
movements in the trade of the United 
States and the rest of the world, 
particularly after the middle of 1949. 
Thus, whereas United States exports 
in 1949 were only slightly higher 
than the previous year (when they 
were double those of 1937), exports 
of Western Europe were nearly 20 
per cent higher. Those of the rest 
of the world were about five per 
cent more in 1949 than in 1948, 

After 1948, there was a very con- 
siderable reduction in the post-war 
unbalance in world trade, which had 
been evidenced predominantly in 
persistent trade deficits of virtually 
all regions with the United States. 
The abnormal post-war reliance on 
United States imports dropped sharp- 
ly, while non-dollar countries in- 
creased their trade with one another. 
The Latin American republics and 
the sterling areas outside Europe 
even re-established their traditional 
merchandise export surpluses with 
the United States. 

(Continued on page 242.) 
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Economic and Social Council 


Opens Its Santiago Session 


Chile’s President and Secretary-General Stress Importance of Work 


HE Economic and Social Coun- 

cil opened its twelfth session on 
February 20 at Santiago, Chile. It 
was the first meeting of a principal 
organ of the United Nations to be 
held in Latin America and the occa- 
sion was marked by an inaugural 
reception to delegates by President 
Gabriel Gonzales Videla and mem- 
bers of the government. The warmth 
of this reception was an earnest of 
Chile’s attachment to the ideals of 
the United Nations Charter. Chileans, 
said President Gonzales Videla in his 
address of welcome, were distinguish- 
ed by a strong sense of brotherhood 
and a love of peace. 

“We believe that war can and 
should be avoided,” he said. “The 
government chosen by the Chilean 
people embodies and represents these 
ideas and convictions precisely be- 
cause it is a natural and legitimate 
expression of the freedom and sov- 
ereignty of the people.” 


Inaugural Ceremony 


The delegates from eighteen na- 
tions who attended the ceremony of 
welcome and the opening meeting 
which followed immediately gathered 
in the Hall of Honor of the National 
capitol. Present, apart from the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie and Council dele- 
gations, were Ministers of State; the 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Santi- 
ago; the diplomatic corps; senators, 
deputies and other Chilean officials; 
United Nations officials; the press and 
representatives of the public. 

Mr. Gonzalez Videla told this 
gathering that the key to peace lay 
in a complete and sincere observance 
of the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. These principles, he 
said, formed an indivisible whole and 
nations could not be content with 
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partial fulfilment of their aims. Pro- 
motion of a higher standard of living 
on a basis of a guarantee of full em- 
ployment was just as important for 
peace as the maintenance of a pow- 
erful system of collective security. 
Hence Chile was continuing its en- 
thusiastic support of the Economic 
and Social Council’s work. 

The President earlier had ex- 
pressed his country’s gratitude to the 
Council for “repeated marks of 
esteem and confidence” such as 
choosing Santiago as permanent 
headquarters of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, electing 
a Chilean (Hernan Santa Cruz) as 
Council President, and now depart- 
ing for the first time from the prac- 
tice of meeting either at United Na- 
tions Headquarters or at the Eu- 
ropean Office. He recalled that in 
the past few years the Council had 
devoted its best efforts to promoting 
the rapid economic development of 
under-developed countries. Latin 
American countries stood in urgent 
need, he said, of the means with 
which to carry out programs of eco- 
nomic development, and it was for 
the Council “to point the way to 
adequate and timely satisfaction” of 
that need. 

Pointing to Chile’s vigorous efforts 
of the past twelve years to achieve 
economic independence by means of 
development programs in industrial 
and agricultural fields executed by 
the State with the moral support of 
the nation, Mr. Gonzalez Videla 
said: ‘“‘We have reached the limits of 
the country’s economic capacity at 
the very time when we must attend 
to other essential requirements.” 

In these circumstances, Chile had 
applied to the International Bank. 
“It would be insincere if I attempted 
to conceal the painful disillusionment 
induced in us at having encountered 


on the part of that high interna- 
tional body a distinct tendency to 
take a negative attitude.” 

As a preliminary condition of con- 
sideration, he said, the Bank had 
asked that an end be put to inflation. 
But, he continued: “That is asking 
tor the impossible, for the very pur- 
pose of the increase in agricultural 
production at which we are aiming is 
to correct or evade the evils of in- 
flation, and increased production is 
the only known means of extirpating 
that particular scourge.” 


Importance of Development 


Latin America, he went on, was 
deeply concerned about the economic 
repercussion of the _ international 
crisis which the world was now ex- 
periencing. The experience of the 
last 35 years in such matters was 
sufficiently eloquent, and _ Latin 
America was not therefore disposed 
to allow, without intervening, a repti- 
tion of situations arising from inter- 
national trade. It was still less dis- 
posed to regard the consequences of 
such situations as fatal and _ irre- 
mediable. 

Chile and other under-developed 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
looked forward to the Council’s study 
of the effects or possible effects of 
the present international situation 
and to its recommendations. Chile 
had great faith in the Economic and 
Social Council’s work and wished it 
complete success. 

The vital importance of economic 
development and social advance- 
ment to the work for peace also 
were stressed by Secretary-General 
Lie in his address to the assemblage. 
Hope of permanent peace could only 
be realized, Mr. Lie emphasized, by 
bringing this development and _ this 
advancement to “the two-thirds of 
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the human race who still live in 
poverty and insecurity.” 

Mr. Lie recalled that Chile had 
taken an active part in the United 
Nations from the very beginning, and 
that President Gonzalez Videla him- 
self was signatory to the Charter at 
San Francisco. The first meeting in 
Latin America of a principal Organ 
of the United Nations was further 
evidence of the importance attached 
to the United Nations by the twenty 
republics of Latin America. “In 
every sphere of activity,” he said, 
“whether political or economic or 
social, these countries are playing a 
most important part in the effort to 
build international peace and _ se- 
curity.” 


The Hope of Peace 


The political and ideological con- 
flicts that began almost as soon as 
the United Nations Charter was writ- 
ten have grown steadily more in- 
tense over the past five years, said 
the Secretary-General, and “today 
we see great armaments programs 
proceeding on all sides as the nations 
prepare to fight if necessary. 

“Yet, the peoples—and their gov- 
ernments—cling to the hope of peace 

and rightly so. More and more, | 
believe, they realize that while the 
United Nations still stands, there is 
hope of preventing war. More and 
more they understand that if the 
United Nations can be made a 
progressively stronger influence for 
peace and for progress in all aspects 
of international action by govern- 
ments, then the high aspirations of 
the Charter can in time be brought 
within the grasp of mankind.” 

Mr. Lie went on to point out that 
in sOme important respects the 
United Nations had been gaining 
strength as a force for peace even 
in the past eight months. 

In Korea it was engaged in the 
first collective security military action 
in history, upholding the principle 
that armed aggression must be out- 
lawed from the world. 

The General Assembly had also 
determined to build up the strength 
of the United Nations as a force for 
collective security in case of any 
future acts of armed aggression and, 
at the same time, the United Nations 
had undertaken, and was continuing, 
persistent efforts for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean conflict and 
related problems in the Far East and 
elsewhere. These efforts had not yet 
succeeded in Korea, but it was much 
too early to give up hope. 
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The efforts of the United Nations 
to end the fighting in Palestine by 
peaceful means, to promote a 
negotiated settlement of the Berlin 
blockade, and to bring peace to In- 
donesia took a long time and en- 
countered many setbacks before they 
succeeded. 


Great Challenges 


Mr. Lie recalled that the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere, now 
so successfully and peacefully asso- 
ciated in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, “have had long experi- 
ence in the development of media- 
tion, conciliation, negotiation and 
arbitration in the peaceful settlement 
of disputes.” They know, he said, 
that these processes are “slow, dis- 
couraging and undramatic. But they 
can be made to work in the preven- 
tion of war, provided sufficient and 
enlightened support is given to them 
by Member governments.” 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was not charged with responsi- 
bilities for the settlement of political 
disputes, but its field of action was 
equally vital to world peace. And 
the work awaiting the study, debate 
and decision of this twelfth session 
of the Economic and Social Council 
was inseparably linked with the work 
of the political and judicial organs of 
the United Nations. 

“Unless the United Nations suc- 
ceeds in meeting with boldness and 
vision the great challenges of today 
and the next few years in the eco- 
nomic development and social ad- 
vancement of the two-thirds of the 
human race who still live in poverty 
and insecurity, there will be no hope 
of peace. 

“If, on the other hand, the United 
Nations does meet these challenges 
with growing effectiveness, then a 
much more solid basis for a perma- 
nently peace world will be estab- 
lished.” 

These, he said, were the challenges 
that the Council was called upon to 
meet at this session and at coming 
sessions. Here, too, as in the field 
of peaceful settlement, progress 
seemed slow and immensely difficult. 
But it was being made. The pro- 
visional agenda before the Council 
and the reports it would receive, all 
reflected that progress. 

But he did “most strongly believe” 
that a more rapid pace and greater 
effort was necessary and hoped that 
the Member governments would find 
the means to this end. 


The world was faced with a most 
fundamental and permanent revolu- 
tion. He did not refer to political 
revolution or to economic doctrine, 
but was thinking of the fact that sci- 
ence and technology now made it 
possible to abolish poverty from the 
earth and to give to every human 
being a fair chance of a decent life, 
and opportunity to develop in free- 
dom and equality. Equaliy, tor the 
first time, comprehension of this fact 
was spreading rapidly among all the 
thousand millions who have not yet 
had this fair chance and these peo- 
ples were demanding action now. 

“Let me remind you,” he. said, 
“that 500 million people have 
achieved national freedom in the five 
short years since the United Nations 
was founded. These peoples live al- 
most without exception in the less 
developed areas of the world. They, 
and all others in the many countries 
that have hardly begun to develop 
their resources, will not be content 
to live on in the grinding poverty 
that has always before been their 
fate.” 


A Good Beginning 


These people, said the Secretary- 
General, were looking primarily to 
the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
had made a beginning—and a good 
beginning—toward answering their 
appeal. But what had been done 
would “not be nearly enough to bring 
a peaceful, rather than a violent an- 
swer to their needs unless we suc- 
ceed in developing during the months 
and years immediately ahead a pro- 
gram of rapidly widening scope.” 

Mr. Lie referred to a finding of 
the World Economic Report for 
1949-1950 prepared by the Secre- 
tariat that income is /ess evenly dis- 
tributed in the world now than be- 
fore the war, and indicating that un- 
less bold measures were taken, the 
differences in living standards _be- 
tween the more developed and less 
developed countries would widen. 
This was a dangerous trend, he said, 
and a great expansion of the world’s 
economy was necessary. 

An integral part of such an ex- 
pansion must be a rapidly develop- 
ing United Nations program in which 
the resources of all are pooled to 
provide technical assistance, supplies 
of every kind, loans and investments 
on conditions that will safeguard the 
interests of lenders and _ recipients 
alike. 

“The question is raised.” he said, 
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“whether this can be done in the 
face of the present armaments pro- 
grams. 

“The answer, I think, is that it can 
be done if there is sufficient under- 
standing of the essential place of such 
an expanded program in the effort 
to win security from world-wide war 
and chaos, and that it must be done 
if the world is to avoid disaster.” 

Nothing was more important for 
world peace than the further rapid 
development, under the guidance of 
the Economic and Social Council, of 
a creative and soundly conceived 
program of economic and _ social 
progress adequate to the crisis in 
which the world finds itself. 

Sincere thanks to the Government 
of Chile for the invitation to Santi- 
ago were expressed by Baron Fran- 
cois Xavier Van Der Straten-Waillet, 
of Belgium. Speaking on behalf of 
the Second Vice-President of the 
Council, Fernand Dehousse, Baron 
Van Der Straten-Waillet said that 
occasional moves to places outside 
North America and Europe gave 
tangible expression to the universal 
character of the United Nations. 

“The United Nations,” he said, “is 
and must remain an organization of 
all nations, to whatever continent 
they belong.” 


Election of Officers 


The President of the Economic 
and Social Council, Hernan Santa 
Cruz (Chile) then welcomed the 
delegates briefly and ceded the floor 
to Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), 
the First Vice-President. 

Sir Ramaswami, thanking the 
Government of Chile, said the Coun- 
cil had accepted the invitation for 
more important reasons than to en- 
joy the hospitality of friendly people 

namely, to dispel the impression 
that the United Nations functioned 
far apart from the common people. 

Also, he said, the Council wanted 
the people of the South American 
continent to know that the Economic 
and Social Council stood for raising 
the standards of living of the com- 
mon man. From newspaper head- 
lines, he said, one would imagine 
that the Security Council was the 
only United Nations organ. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council could en- 
sure lasting peace, he continued, by 
eliminating the conditions that made 
war possible. 

The Council's first order of busi- 
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ness after the inaugural reception 
was the election of officers, which 
was preceded by a procedural debate 
on the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation. Hernan Santa Cruz was 
re-elected president, and Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar (India) first vice- 
president. Jiri Nosek (Czecho- 
slovakia) was elected second vice- 
president. 

The question of Chinese represent- 
ation arose when Pavel M. ‘Cherny- 
shev (U.S.S.R.) moved for the un- 
seating of the present representative 
of China, Dr, P. C. Chang, and the 
seating of a representative of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. A long 
procedural discussion ended in the 
rejection of the Soviet motion by 12 
votes to 6 (Czechoslovakia, India, 
Poland, Pakistan, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom). 

A number of changes in the 
agenda were made on the recom- 
mendation of the Council's Agenda 
Committee. It deleted the item con- 
cerning the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Refugees and Stateless 
Persons, and postponed considera- 
iton of the Secretary-General’s report 
arising Out of an earlier Council reso- 
lution on the problem of stateless- 
ness. In addition, it decided that 
long-term measures to promote the 
ecomonic development and_ social 
progress of Korea should be con- 
sidered at the next session instead of 
at the present session. 

The Council decided also not to 
delete another item dealing with pro- 
cedures for a study of world oil 
resources, although the Agenda Com- 
mittee had previously rejected a 
proposal to this effect. 


Convention on Obstacles to 
Free Movement Studied 


The executive board of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has approved 
a preliminary study made by Direc- 
tor-General Jaime Torres Bodet on 
the possibility of adoption of an in- 
ternational convention for reducing 
obstacles to the free movement of 
persons engaged in educational, sci- 
entific or cultural activities. The 
general conference of UNESCO will 
decide, at its sixth session in Paris 
in June, whether to authorize the 
Director-General to prepare a draft 
convention for consideration by 
member states. 


Bank Loan to Ethiopia 
for Improvement of 
Telecommunications 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has lent 
$1,500,000 to Ethiopia for rehabilita- 
tion and extension of the country’s 
telephone and telegraph systems. The 
purpose of the loan, made on Feb- 
ruary 19, is to help improve tele- 
communications as an aid to pro- 
duction, commerce, and government 
administration. 

Fewer than 100 communities in 
Ethiopia can now be reached by tele- 
phone or telegraph and there are 
less than 2,000 telephones to serve 
a population estimated at between 
twelve and sixteen million, the Bank 
stated. Successful completion and 
operation of the project com- 
templated under the loan would en- 
able producers to get quicker and 
wider knowledge of market condi- 
tions, would help shippers and trad- 
ers to keep track of goods moving 
on the country’s roads, and would 
give the government additional 
channels for communicating with 
the country’s outlying centers of 
population. 

The proceeds of the International 
Bank’s loan will be used to finance 
equipment and services needed from 
abroad for the expansion and im- 
provement of three telecommunica- 
tion systems: The local telephone 
service at Addis Ababa, the Ethi- 
opian capital; an interurban system 
consisting of telephone and _tele- 
graph communications by wire and 
radio, providing long-distance facili- 
ties for 100 or so towns; and an 
international radio telephone and 
radio telegraph service linking the 
entire Ethiopian network with the 
outside world. 

The loan is for a term of 20 years 
and carries interest at the rate of 3 
per cent, plus a | per cent commis- 
sion which, in accordance with the 
Bank’s articles of agreement, is al- 
located to its special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments, calculated 
to retire the loan by maturity, will 
begin on March 1, 1956. 

This is the third loan the Bank 
has made to Ethiopia for develop- 
ment purposes. In September 1950, 
a loan of $5,000,000 was made for 
the rehabilitation and maintenance 
of the country’s road system and a 
loan of $2,000,000 was made to 
provide foreign exchange for projects 
to be financed by a new development 
bank. 
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Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information 








PREAMBLE, nineteen articles 

and three resolutions, together 
with a report on its work—these 
represent the results of 27 strenuous 
meetings of the Assembly’s Special 
Committee on the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information. 

The proposed Convention on 
Freedom of Information has been 
correctly described as a document 
without precedent in international 
relations. This, in itself, suffices to 
give some idea of the difficulties that 
had to be overcome in drafting and 
adopting not only each article, but 
also each paragraph, and sometimes 
each line. 

Even the drafting of the Conven- 
tions on the Gathering and Trans- 
mission of News, and on the Institu- 
tion of the International Right of 
Correction ran into great difficulties. 
Yet these documents define only the 
status of correspondents and _ infor- 
mation agencies. The Convention on 
Freedom of Information deals with 
basic principles and each state has 
to examine how far the obligations 
it would have to assume could be 
implemented within its constitutional 
framework. 

What makes the problem even 
more delicate is the fact that the 
final adoption of a Convention on 
Freedom of Information would 
prove a triumph; and final rejection. 
a catastrophe, to all the work of the 
United Nations in the field of human 
rights. 

Last November the Assembly en- 
dorsed the Secretary-General’s Twen- 
ty Year Program for peace, point 8 
of which calls for “continuous and 
vigorous development of the work 
of the United Nations for wider ob- 
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(Alternate Delegate of Mexico, and Chairman of the Special Committee) 


servance and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world.” If now the 
United Nations fails to reach an 
understanding on this Convention it 
could only mean that the democ- 
racies find it difficult to assume the 
fundamental responsibility of safe- 
guarding and strengthening, within 
their own countries and on a uni- 
versal basis, the freedom of expres- 
sion which, conveyed through the 
media of information, becomes free- 
dom of information and of opinion. 

Rejection, for purely incidental 
reasons, of a convention which 
would ensure the freedom to seek, 
receive and impart information and 
opinion, would weaken the _inter- 
national and domestic front of the 
democratic-liberal regimes. As I have 
already pointed out, the consequences 
of such a failure would reflect seri- 
ously upon the entire work of the 
United Natitons to safeguard human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
would amount to nullifying the Pre- 
amble of the Charter and the articles 
designed to affirm and safeguard the 
dignity and worth of the human 
person. 


Geneva Draft Compared 


It is not possible in this article to 
deal at length with the progress 
made by the Special Committee of 
the General Assembly on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion; that would require a small vol- 
ume. It may be observed, however, 
that the results so far achieved show 
that the Geneva Conference on Free- 
dom of Information did a solid piece 
of work. The organic structure of 





the Preamble and the 19 articles that 
were adopted conforms to the struc- 
ture of the Geneva text. 

As chairman of the Committee, 
it is not within my province to praise 
or criticize the position taken by 
various delegations on the Commit- 
tee; nor does it fall to me to com- 
ment on negative votes cast for 
technical or detailed reasons which 
could have been avoided with a 
reservation. 


New Draft Strengthened 


In analysing the report of the 
Committee, the reader will observe 
that, fortunately, the main decisions 
were taken by a substantial majority. 
It is to be hoped therefore that a 
broad basis of understanding for the 
proposed Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries has been established. 

The principle of non-discrimina- 
tion, the elimination of the colo- 
nial clause, the non-inclusion of the 
federal clause, and the safeguards 
against any kind of ideological im- 
perialism—these strengthen the new 
document. 

Article 2 of the Draft Convention 
as adopted by the Committee retains 
the fundamentals of the Geneva text; 
and, purely technical details apart, 
it may also be considered, in essence, 
to conform to the so-called general 
formula which was proposed as a 
substitute for the Geneva text. 

It is to be hoped that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will be 
able to convene the Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries, for it would in- 
deed be regrettable if the Third 
Comittee of the General Assembly 
has again to take up the task of 
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formulating and adopting the Con- 
vention. Should this happen, per- 
haps several items on the Third 
Committee’s agenda would have to 
make room for the study of the 
Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

Besides the resolution reporting to 
the Economic and Social Council on 
its work and recommending future 
action, the Special Committee 
adpoted two other resolutions. One 
of these related to a legal study of 
whether, keeping in view the letter 
and spirit of the Convention, it was 
possible to introduce the idea of 
safeguarding against matters likely 
to injure feelings of the nationals of 
a state, and against false and dis- 
torted reports which undermine 
friendly relations between peoples or 
states, and reports regarding racial, 
national or religious discrimination. 
The second resolution seeks to estab- 
lish an International Code of Ethics 
after it has been fully accepted by 
professional, national and _interna- 
tional associations. 

During’ its work the Committee 
was keenly aware of the anxiety of 
countries which do not have highly 
developed means of international or 
domestic information, and who, 
therefore, insisted on safeguards 
against tendentious information or 
information harmful to national in- 
terest or dignity. 


Two Further Questions 


The Conference of Plenipotenti- 
aries will, it may be assumed, give 
full consideration to two further 
questions that have not yet been 
thoroughly examined: safeguarding 
the individual and the community 
against abuses which are occasionally 
practised by those who control or 
monopolize the media of informa- 
tion; and, safeguarding writers and 
newspaper men against unscrupulous 
restrictions imposed upon freedom of 
information and opinion by certain 
publishers; restrictions which, in ef- 
fect, constitute a disguised form of 
censorship. 

Those who look only for dramatic 
conflicts in international affairs may 
not consider the present moment 
either suitable or favorable for work 
on freedom of information, or in- 
deed, on any other human right or 
fundamental freedom. But there are 
many whose approach is based not 
only on the policies of governments 
or on the interests of groups but on 
the needs and aspirtations of all peo- 
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DR. RAUL NORIEGA 


Dr. Raul Noriega, Chairman of the Committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation,—as seen by Simon Arboleda, associate editor of the Spanish 
edition of the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN. Mr. Arboleda, who has never 
had any formal art training, has been producing caricatures and sketches 
for several years. This is the first time, however, that these are being 
published in the United States. He has evolved his own technique of a few 
sweeping lines which portray the personality of his subjects. From time 
to time the BULLETIN will publish other sketches by the same artist. 


ples. For them it is possible and in- 
deed essential to arrive at a human 
formula which would serve as the 
basis for all international collective 


action, and which would define and 
preserve man’s place as an individual, 
as a member of a community or a 
nation and as a part of humanity. 
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Text of Draft Convention on Freedom of Information 


PREAMBLE 


THE STATES PARTIES TO THIS CONVENTION, 

BEARING IN MIND the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

CONSIDERING that freedom of expression and the free in- 
terchange of information and opinions, both in the national 
and in the international spheres, are fundamental human 
rights and essential in the cause of democracy and _ peace 
and for the achievement of political, social, cultural and eco- 
nomic progress; 

DESIRING to co-operate fully with one another to guar- 
antee these freedoms and thereby to promote democratic in- 
stitutions, friendly relations between states and peoples and 
the peace and- welfare of mankind; and 

RECOGNIZING that in order to achieve these aims the media 
of information should be free from pressure or dictation, and 
that these media by virtue of their power for influencing pub- 
lic opinion bear a great responsibility to the peoples of 
the world; 

HAVE ACCEPTED the following provisions: 

Article 1. Subject to the provisions of this Convention: 

(a) Each Contracting State shall secure to its own 
nationals, and to such of the nationals of every other 
Contracting State as are lawfully within its territory, free- 
dom to seek, receive and impart without governmental 
interference and regardless of frontiers information and 
opinions orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art 
or by duly licensed visual or auditory devices; 

(b) No Contracting State shall regulate or control the 
use or availability of any of the means of communication 
referred to in the preceding paragraph in any manner 
discriminating against any of its own nationals or of the 
nationals of any other Contracting State as are lawfully 
within its territory on political grounds or on the basis 
of their race, sex, language or religion. 

Article 2. The exercise of the freedoms referred to in 
Article 1 carries with it duties and responsibilities. It may 
therefore be subject to limitations, but only to such as are 
clearly defined by law, applied in accordance with the law 
and necessary with regard to: 

(a) The protection of national security; 

(b) Expressions which incite persons to alter by 
violence the system of government or which promote 
disorder; 

(c) Expressions 
criminal acts; 

(d) Expressions which are obscene or which are dan- 
gerous for youth and intended for them; 

(e) Expressions which are injurious to the fair con- 
duct of legal proceedings; 

(f) Expressions which infringe literary or artistic 
rights; 

(g) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal, 
which defame their reputations; 

(h) Legal obligations resulting from professional, con- 
tractual or other legal relationships including disclosure 
of information received in confidence in a professional 
or Official capacity; or 

(i) The prevention of fraud. 

Article 3. Nothing in the present Convention may be in- 
terpreted as limiting or derogating from any of the rights and 
freedoms to which the present Convention refers which may 
be guaranteed under the laws of any Contracting State or 
any Conventions to which it is a party. 

Article 4. A Contracting State may establish a right of 
reply or a similar corrective remedy. 

Article 5. Each Contracting State shall encourage the estab- 
lishment and functioning within its territory of one or more 
non-official organizations of persons employed in the dis- 
semination of information and opinions to the public; so that 
such persons may thus be encouraged to observe high stand- 
ards of professional conduct and, in particular, the moral 


which incite persons to commit 
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obligation to report facts without prejudice and in their 
proper context and to make comments without malicious in- 
tent, and thereby to: 

(a) Facilitate the solution of the economic, social and 
humanitarian problems of the world as a whole, by the 
free exchange of information bearing on them; 

(b) Help to promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without discrimination; 

(c) Help to maintain international peace and security; 

(d) Counteract the dissemination of false or distorted 
reports which offend the national dignity of peoples or 
promote hatred or prejudice against other states, or against 
persons or groups of different race, language, religion or 
philosophical conviction; or 

(e) Combat any form of propaganda for war. 

Article 6. Nothing in the present Convention shall affect 
the right of any Contracting State to take measures which it 
deems necessary in order to safeguard its external financial 
position and balance of payments. 

Article 7. Nothing in the present Convention shall affect 
the right of any Contracting State to take measures which it 
deems necessary in order: 

(a) To develop and protect its national news enter- 
prises until such time as they are fully developed: 

(b) To prevent restrictive or monopolistic practices or 
agreements in restraint of the free flow of information 
and opinions; 

(c) To control international broadcasting originating 
within its territory; 

provided that such measures may not be used as a means 
of preventing the entry, movement or residence of nationals 
of other Contracting States engaged in the gathering and 
transmission of information and opinions for dissemination 
to the public. 

Article 8. Nothing in the present Convention shall prevent 
a Contracting State from reserving under its legislation to 
its own nationals the right to edit newspapers or news 
periodicals produced within its territory, or the right to own 
or operate telecommunication facilities, including radio 
broadcasting stations, within its territory. 

Article 9. (a) Nothing in the present Convention shall 
limit the discretion of any Contracting State to refuse entry 
into its territory to any particular person, or to restrict the 
period of his residence therein. 

(b) The present Convention shall not apply to any na- 
tional of a Contracting State who, while not otherwise ad- 
missible into the territory of another Contracting State, is 
nevertheless admitted conditionally, in accordance with an 
agreement between that other Contracting State and the 
United Nations or a specialized agency thereof, or pursuant 
to a special arrangement made by that other Contracting 
State in order to facilitate the entry of such national. 


Article 10. As between the Contracting States which be- 
come parties to any general agreement on human rights spon- 
sored by the United Nations and containing provisions relat- 
ing to the freedom of information, in so far as any provision 
of the general agreement relates to the same subject matter, 
the two provisions shall whenever possible be treated as 
complementary so that both provisions shall be applicable 
and neither shall narrow the effect of the other; but in any 
case of incompatibility the provisions of the general agree- 
ment shall prevail. 

Article 11. (a) In time of war or other public emergency 
a Contracting State may take measures derogating from its 
obligations under the present Convention to the extent 
strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

(b) Any Contracting State availing itself of this right of 
derogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations of the measures which it has thus adopted 
and of the reasons, therefor. It shall also inform him as and 
when the measures cease to operate. 
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Commissioner's First Message 


To the People of Eritrea 


LL parties interested in helping 

to build a new political entity 
in Eritrea had given assurances of 
co-operation, said Dr. Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, United Nations Commis- 
sioner for Eritrea, on his arrival at 
Asmara on February 12. 

In accordance with the General 
Assembly’s decision of last Decem- 
ber, the former Italian colony is to 
be federated with Ethiopia as an 
autonomous unit under the sover- 
eignty of the Ethiopian crown. Dur- 
ing an interim period, ending not 
later than September 15, 1952, an 
Eritrean Government and Constitu- 
tion are to be established. 

Explaining the purpose of his mis- 
sion, Dr. Anze Matienzo said _ his 
main task would be to draft a con- 
stitution for the territory and assist 
the Eritreans in adopting its pro- 
visions. Referring to the pledge 
given by the United Kingdom to do 
its best to carry out the Genera! 
Assembly’s recommendations, Dr. 
Anze Matienzo said that when in 


London recently he had received re- 
newed assurances from the British 
Government that it would do its ut- 
most to support him and to carry 


out the United Nations decisions on 
Eritrea. 

The Commissioner pointed out 
that, since liberating Eritrea during 
the Second World War, Britain had 
borne the burden of administering 
the territory for ten years and had 
laid the foundations on which Eritrea 
could develop politically. The Italian 
Government, he recalled, had also 
pledged to abide loyally by the 
United Nations decision. Italian au- 
thorities had renewed these assur- 
ances in their conversations with the 
Commissioner in Rome. The Italian 
population in Eritrea had been and 
would continue to be one of the im- 
portant factors in the progress and 
development of the territory under 
tederation. 


Economic Aid 


The Commissioner also told of his 
recent visit to Washington during 
which he had received assurance of 
United States willingness to help the 
Eritrean people with technical and 
economic aid under President Tru- 
man’s Point Four Plan. In this re- 
spect, the United Nations staff of 


technical experts was also ready to 
assist in the economic development 
of the territory. “I am very hopeful 
that all these offers, given in a spirit 
of co-operation, will help to build 
a new political entity in Africa,” the 
Commissioner declared. 

Dr. Anze Matienzo added that 
Eritrea will have a government of its 
own with legislative, executive and 
judicial powers in internal and do- 
mestic affairs. The jurisdiction of 
the federal government, in which 
Eritreans would be represented, 
would extend to the defence of the 
whole territory, to foreign affairs, 
currency and finance, and inter-state 
commerce and communications, in- 
cluding ports. 

In conclusion, Dr. Anze Matienzo 
appealed to all Eritreans to help him 
in his task so that their interests and 
those of their country might be 
served and the wishes of the United 
Nations fulfilled. 

On his arrival at Asmara, the Com- 
missioner was greeted by leading 
Eritrean personalites and heads of 
local organizations, as well as the 
diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, France, Italy and 
Ethiopia. Sir Frederick Pearce ex- 
tended a welcome on behalf of the 
Administering Power. 

Shortly afterwards a large gather- 
ing attended a ceremony at which 
United Nations flags were raised out- 
side the Commissioner’s headquarters 
in Asmara. 


Article 12. Any dispute between any two or more Con- 
tracting States concerning the interpretation or application 
of the present Convention which is not settled by negotiations 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
decision unless the Contracting States agree to another mode 
of settlement. 

Article 13. (a) The present Convention shall be open for 
signature to all states Members of the United Nations, to 
every State invited to the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information held at Geneva in 1948, and to 
every other state which the General Assembly may declare 
to be eligible. 

(b) The present Convention shall be ratified by the states 
signatory hereto in conformity with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 14. (a) The present Convention shall be open for 
accession to the states referred to in paragraph (a) of 
Article 13. 

(b) Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an instru- 
ment of accession with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15. (a) The present Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of deposit of the sixth 
instrument of ratification or accession. 

(b) For each state ratifying or acceding to the Conven- 
tion after the deposit of the sixth instrument of ratification 
or accession, the Convention shall enter into force thirty days 
after the deposit by such state of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 
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Article 16. The provisions of the present Convention shall 
extend to or be applicable equally to a signatory metropolitan 
state and to all the territories, be they non-self-governing, 
trust or colonial territories, which are being administered or 
governed by such metropiltan state. 


Article 17. (a) Any Contracting State may denounce the 
present Convention by notification of denunciation to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

(b) Denunciation shall take effect six months after the 
date of receipt by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions of the notification of denunciation. 


Article 18. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall notify the States referred to in paragraph (a) of Article 
13 of the following: 

(a) Information 

ticle 11; 

(b) Signatures, ratifications and accessions received 

in acordance with Articles 13 and 14; 

(c) The date upon which the present Convention 

comes into force in accordance with Article 15; 

(d) Notifications received in accordance 

ticle 17. 


Article 19. The present Convention, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts shall be equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the United 
Nations. 

(b) The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit a certified copy to each state referred to in par- 
agraph (a) of Article 13. 


received in accordance with Ar- 
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Economic and Social 


Council Personalities 


CHINA 


R. P. C. CHANG, who repre- 
sents China on the Economic 
and Social Council, is both an edu- 
cator and diplo- 
mat. A graduate 
of Clark Univer- 
sity, | Massachu- 
setts, and the Uni- 
versity of Colum- 
bia, New York, 
(where he receiv- 
ed his Ph.D. in 
1923), he has 
served as Dean of 
Tsing Hua Col- 
lege (1923 - 26), 
and then as a 
Dr. P. C. Chang = professor at Nan- 
kai University (1926-37). During 
this period he was also a _ visiting 
professor at several American and 
British universities. 

In 1938, he became a member of 
the People’s Political Council of 
China, a position he held until 1940, 
when he was appointed Chinese Min- 
ister to Turkey. Two years later, he 
became Chinese Minister to Chile, a 
post he filled until 1945. In 1946, 
he was a delegate, with the rank of 
Ambasador, to the General Assem- 
bly in London. 

He has represented China on the 
Economic and Social Council since 
1946. 


IRAN 


R. ALI GHOLI ARDALAN is 

the Permanent Representative 
of Iran to the United Nations, a 
position to which 
he was appointed 
last September, 
when his prede- 
cessor, Nasrollah 
Entezam became 
Iranian Ambassa- 
dor in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Prior 
to that, he was 
Under - Secretary 
of the Iranian 
Foreign Ministry 
(1948) and then 
Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan Acting Secretary 
of this Ministry (1949). 
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He began his diplomatic career 
in 1926 as Attaché to the Iranian 
Embassy in Berlin. In 1932-33 he 
served as Secretary in the Iranian 
Embassy in Washington. In 1936, he 
became Counsellor of the Iranian 
Embassy in Paris, and then the 
Chargé D’Affaires in 1941. He then 
took over as Counsellor to the Em- 
bassy in Ankara, becoming the Iran- 
ian Minister there in 1946. 

Born on October 15, 1901, he 
received his doctorate in law, politi- 
cal science and economics at the 
University of Berlin in 1928, after 
graduating in law and political sci- 
ence at the University of Teheran. 


POLAND 

R. JULIUSZ KATZ-SUCHY, 

Chairman of the Polish delega- 
tion to the twelfth session, was 
born in’ Sanok, 
Poland, in 1912. 
He studied law 
and economics at 
the Universities of 
Cracow and War- 
saw: in 1933 he 
entered journal- 
ism, becoming an 
editorial writer 
and contributor to 
several magazines 
on social prob- 
lems, economics, 
and foreign af- 
fairs. His views conflicted with those 
of the then Polish Government, and 
he went into political exile in 1938. 
Dr. Katz-Suchy spent the first years 
of the Second World War as a fac- 
tory worker in England. In 1944, he 
was appointed Deputy Chief of the 
London Bureau of the Polish Press 
Agency and a year later became 
press attache of the Polish Embassy. 
At the end of the war, he was named 
Counsellor in the Political Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and, later, Acting Chief of the 
British Division. In 1946 he became 
secretary-general of the Polish dele- 





Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy 





gation and political adviser to the 
Polish representative on the Security 
Council. Dr. Katz-Suchy has been a 
member of the Polish delegation to 
every session of the General Assem- 
bly in various capacities, as adviser, 
alternate representative, and, since 
1948, permanent representative. He 
headed the Polish delegation to the 
sessions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council in 1949. 


CANADA 


EADING the Canadian dele- 

gation is John D. Kearney, 
Ambassador of Canada to Argentina. 
Mr. Kearney was 
born in Montreal 
in 1893 and edu- 
cated at Loyola 
College and Mc- 
Gill University. 
He served with 
the Canadian 
Field Artillery 
during the First 
World War, and 
was awarded the 
Military Cross. 
After the war, he 
practised law in 
Montreal, becoming a King’s Coun- 
sel in 1931. Mr. Kearney joined the 
Canadian diplomatic service in 1941, 
as Canadian High Commissioner in 
Ireland. Later he served as Minister 
to Norway (1945), Minister to Den- 
mark (1946), and High Commis- 
sioner to India (1946). He was ap- 
pointed to his present post in 1949. 
The Ambassador represented Canada 
at the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization Conference at 
Dublin in 1942 and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference 
at Copenhagen in 1946. 





John D. Kearney 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Front cover, Unatidns; 214, Unations; 
216, Unations; 217, Unations; 219, UN- 
32937; 220, Unations; 222, U.S. Defense 
Dept.; 223, UN-31550, UN-22980; 224, 
225, Unations, U.S. Defense Dept.; 226, 
Leo Rosenthal; 227, Unations; 230, N.Z. 
Govt.; 231, N.Z. Govt;; 238, UN-32891, 
32902, 32903; 239, Unations; 241, 
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General Assembly Rejects Complaints 
of Aggression Against China 





Action on Tyo Sovtet Proposals and Formosa Question 


HARGES of United States ag- 

gression against China were re- 
jected by the General Assembly on 
February 13, when it voted down 
two U.S.S.R. draft resolutions. 

The first of these proposals, orig- 
inally presented in the Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee last November, alluded to the 
alleged United States blockade of 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Citing “(a) the invasion by United 
States armed forces of the island of 
Taiwan; and (b) the blockade of the 
coast of Taiwan by the United States 
Seventh Fleet for the hostile purpose 
of barring the island to the armed 
forces and authorities of the People’s 
Republic of China,” the draft re- 
quested the Security Council to take 
necessary steps to ensure immediate 
cessation of such United States ag- 
gression against China. 

The second U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion submitted complaints regarding 
the violation of Chinese air space by 
the United States air force, the ma- 
chine-gunning of Chinese territory 
by that air force, and against the 
bombardment and illegal inspection 
of a merchant ship of the People’s 
Republic of China by a United States 
warship. The draft noted communi- 
cations to the United Nations by the 
People’s Republic of China on the 
violation of Chinese air space by 
United States planes in the area of 
the Korean-Manchurian frontier, re- 
sulting in loss of life and material 
damage to the People’s Republic. 

The proposal asked the General 
Assembly to condemn these “illegal 
acts” by the United States Govern- 
ment and to place full responsibility 
for the acts and consequences on 
that Government. It also proposed 
a recommendation to the Security 
Council for immediate action in con- 
formity with Article 11 (paragraph 
2) of the Charter, to prevent such 
illegal acts by the United States. 
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The U.S.S.R. complaint of aggres- 
sion against China was first con- 
sidered by the First Committee last 
November, but debate on it was in- 
terrupted when it was decided to 
give priority to the question of Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea. Dis- 
cussion was resumed on February 2, 
when the Committee agreed to con- 
sider the item jointly with the com- 
plaint of United States bombing of 
Chinese territory. 


Formosa Question 


Action on a third question con- 
cerning the Far Eastern problems 
was also taken by the Assembly’s 
Political Committee when it decided 
to adjourn sine die consideration of 
the question of the future of For- 
mosa, an item originally submitted 
to the Assembly by the United States. 
With these decisions the Political 
Committee completed action on its 
agenda for the Assembly’s fifth 
session. 

Opening the Committee’s debate, 
Warren R. Austin noted that the 
U.S.S.R. delegation had levelled five 
main charges against the United 
States: (1) Invasion of Taiwan ( For- 
mosa) by United States armed 
forces; (2) blockade of the shores 
of Taiwan; (3) economic aggression 
in Taiwan; (4) intervention in the 
internal affairs of China; and, (5) 
systematic violation by the United 
States air force of Chinese air space 
in the vicinity of the Korean-Man- 
churian border. 

As to this charge of invasion, he 
recalled that President Truman, in 
his statement of June 27 last, had 
said the attack on Korea made it 
plain beyond all doubt that the 
occupation of Formosa by commu- 
nist forces would be a direct threat 
to the security of the Pacific area. 
Accordingly, the President had or- 


dered the United States Seventh 
Fleet to prevent any attack on the 
island and had also called on the 
Chinese Government on Formosa to 
cease ‘all air and sea _ operations 
against the mainland. This order 
fully confirmed the fact that the 
United States had no aggressive, po- 
litical, military or other designs on 
Formosa. 

Subsequently, during last August 
and October, General MacArthur 
had sent small survey groups to 
Formosa—one numbering 37 offi- 
cers and men and the other, 15 offi- 
cers. At present, 44 persons belong- 
ing to the United States military 
establishment were on Formosa, 19 
of whom were attached to the dip- 
lomatic mission accredited to the Chi- 
nese Government. In order to fulfil 
his duty and to maintain the status 
quo regarding Formosa, General 
MacArthur had also directed units of 
the United States air force to make 
occasional training flights over the 
island. These were normally carried 
out by groups of four jet planes, on 
an average of six times a month. To 
permit the necessary refuelling of 
these planes, and the air transport 
necessary for the functioning of its 
legation on the island, the United 
States maintained five officers and 17 
airmen on Formosa. All these per- 
sons, said Mr. Austin, were included 
in the military personnel to whom he 
had referred earlier. The air squad- 
rons which made training flights were 
not based on Formosa and did not 
engage in joint maneuvres with the 
Chinese Nationalist Forces. The pur- 
pose of United States naval action 
was to prevent the spread of the Ko- 
rean conflict in the Far East. 

The allegation that the United 
States was blockading Formosa was 
completely false, Mr. Austin con- 
tinued. The essential factors of a 
blockade, as defined by international 
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law, were lacking since commercial 
shipping could enter and leave the 
island’s ports freely, and the condi- 
tions of maritime traffic had not 
changed since last June. 


“Economic Aggression” 


Turning to the Soviet’s third 
charge, Mr. Austin replied in detail 
to a series of allegations made by 
Mr. Vyshinsky last November on the 
subject of economic aggression in 
Formosa. The only agreement be- 
tween the United States and the 
Chinese Republic in 1948 was that 
of July 3 concerning economic assist- 
ance. But this did not give the 
United States Government or its 
citizens any exclusive privilege or 
concession to exploit the natural re- 
sources of Formosa or China. The 
allegation that the Reynolds Metal 
Company had invested $35 million 
in Formosa in February 1948, for 
the manufacture of aluminum, or 
that that company had acquired a 
monopoly of aluminum production 
there, was untrue. The company had 
had talks with the Chinese Govern- 
ment on the subject of promoting 
such production but nothing had 
materialized. 

Mr. Austin also emphatically de- 
nied charges of United States monop- 
olies in the production of Formosa’s 
sugar, fertilizers, camphor, paper and 
salt. With regard to Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
claim that a considerable part of 
Formosa’s land had been taken over 
for the production of sugar and 
camphor, to the detriment of other 
cultivation, the United States repre- 
sentative pointed out that the island’s 
rice production had risen from 1,- 
200,000 tons to 1,500,000 tons since 
its liberation from the Japanese, 
while sugar production had fallen 
from a million tons to 400,000 tons 
in the same period. 

None of the Soviet charges regard- 
ing so-called economic aggression 
by the United States in Formosa had 
any basis whatsoever. 

With regard to the fourth U.S.S.R. 
charge, Mr. Austin said that when 
a country was rent by civil strife the 
problem of recognition was one of 
great difficulty for other countries. 
It was grotesque, however, to claim 
that the exercise by nations of their 
sovereign rights to recognize or not 
to recognize a particular regime in 
China represented an intervention in 
internal affairs amounting to an act 
of aggression. If the United States 
had not recognized the so-called Cen- 
tral People’s Government of China 
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it was for reasons which seemed 
honorable and in the best interests 
of the Chinese people. At the same 
time the United States did not im- 
pugn the motives of those states 
which had recognized the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Mr. Austin reminded the Com- 
mittee that the government which the 
United States continued to recognize 
was the one with which the Soviet 
Union, in August 1945, had made a 
series of agreements, under a treaty 
of alliance and friendship. By this, 
the Soviet Union had realized its his- 
toric ambitions concerning Port Ar- 
thur, Dairen and Manchuria. In 
return the U.S.S.R. had promised 
to render China its moral support, 
material and military assistance. As 
soon as the U.S.S.R. had achieved its 
purpose of securing a dominant posi- 
tion in Manchuria it had dishonored 
the treaty, a treaty which was to have 
remained in force for thirty years. 


Bombing Allegations 


Turning to the final Soviet charge 
of United States planes bombing 
Chinese territory, Mr. Austin said an 
analysis of the points where it was 
claimed bombs had fallen showed 
that they were all at crossings of the 
Yalu River bridges, across which 
Chinese communist forces had 


poured to aitack the United Nations 
forces in Korea. The analysis also 
showed that no attacks had been 
made on Manchurian territory. Ot 
the 83 alleged violations of Chinese 
air space, 61 concerned reconnais- 
sance flights. 

In the Security Council, the United 
States had proposed that a neutral 
commission consisting of India and 
Sweden should be sent to the area 
to ascertain the facts and assess the 
damage, but the U.S.S.R. had vetoed 
the suggestion. It was difficult to see 
how, in the circumstances, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky had been able to state, on 
November 27 last, that he was pre- 
pared to prove these charges. 

The Committee had heard the 
Soviet charges and his delegation 
had sought to disclose the facts, Mr. 
Austin concluded. For its part, the 
United States hoped serious consid- 
eration would be given to them and 
felt that, since the charges were base- 
less, they would be promptly and 
decisively rejected by the Committee. 


“United States Pressure” 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., recalled that the substance 
of the question of United States ag- 
gression against China had _ been 
given to the Committee in detail by 
Mr. Vyshinsky on November 27 last. 


IN INFORMAL DISCUSSION at the close of a meeting at Lake Success are Ernest A. Gross 
(left), of the United States; Secretary-General Trygve Lie (centre); and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom. 
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However, under United States pres- 
sure, consideration of the item had 
been postponed and meanwhile the 
United States had succeeded in hav- 
ing the General Assembly adopt a 
resolution charging the People’s Re- 
public of China with an act of ag- 
gression. In doing so the United 
States had clearly proved that it was, 
in fact, opposed to any peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question and 
of Far Eastern problems. The pur- 
pose of the United States resolution, 
charging China with aggression, was 
to conceal its own aggression against 
that country. 

In the course of a long statement, 
Mr. Tsarapkin cited historical facts 
which, he maintained, fully dis- 
proved the claims made by the 
United States of its long-standing 
friendship for China and the Chinese 
people. The United States policy of 
“the open door” in China had al- 
ways been aimed at partitioning the 
country for its own expansionist pur- 
poses. Since 1899 that policy had 
been to encourage American bank- 
ing and industrial monopolies to the 
detriment of other foreign com- 
panies. That had been the case 
when, on October 2, 1909, China 
and a group of American capitalists 
had signed an agreement for the con- 
struction of the Manchurian Rail- 
way. The nine-power treaty signed 


at Washington in 1922 had also been 
directed at British and Japanese im- 
perialism in order to ensure United 
States domination in China. That 
treaty, in some respects comparable 
with the Treaty of Versailles, had 
strengthened the conspiracy between 
Britain, Japan and the United States. 
Its aim was to deprive China of its 
independence and wealth. 

Referring to the fact—mentioned 
by Mr. Dulles in the Committee's 
earlier debate—that the United States 
had foregone damages which the 
Chinese Government had had to pay 
as a result of the Boxer Rebellion, 
Mr. Tsarapkin said the protocol fol- 
lowing the rebellion had clearly 
violated Chinese sovereignty by 
granting extra-territorial rights to im- 
perialistic powers, allowing them to 
maintain garrisons and _ obliging 
China to pay heavy indemnities. The 
protocol had remained in force until 
1927, when two-thirds of the in- 
demnities had been paid by China. 
It was only in 1943 that the United 
States decided to forego the balance 
of the indemnities, although the 
U.S.S.R. had renounced those due to 
it twenty years earlier. 

The Soviet representative also re- 
called that Mr. Dulles had men- 
tioned the “Stimson doctrine” as fur- 
ther proof of United States friend- 
liness toward China. Mr. Dulles had 





IN HIS FIRST APPEARANCE at Lake Success after an illness, Yakov A. Malik (left), of the 
U.S.S.R., chats with Constantin E, Zinchenko (centre), Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
the Department of Security Council Affairs, and Semyon K. Tsarapkin, also of the U.S.S.R. 
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said the United States had recognized 
neither Manchuria nor the puppet 
regime of Wang Ching-wei in 1942. 
He had forgotten, however, to men- 
tion that from 1937 to 1941 the 
United States had encouraged Japan’s 
aggressive policy toward China and 
had imposed an embargo on arms 
destined for China. Between 1937 
and 1940 the United States had ex- 
ported machines and aircraft to 
Japan which had been used against 
China. If this was a policy of friend- 
ship, what would a hostile policy be? 
The story of the relations between 
the United States and China in the 
nineteenth and twentieth cenuries 
was a story of efforts made by the 
former to ensure that the entire Chi- 
nese market was in the hands of its 
monopolies. 

The United States had distorted 
the facts when insinuating that the 
U.S.S.R. would have liked to appro- 
priate all the economic resources of 
Manchuria. In fact, said Mr. Tsarap- 
kin, the agreement of February 14, 
1950, by which the U.S.S.R. had 
transferred to the People’s Republic 
of China all its rights in respect of 
the joint administration of the Far 
Eastern Railway, the military and 
naval installations at Port Arthur 
and Dairen — temporarily under 
U.S.S.R. control—and all the Japan- 
eses assets in Manchuria was deci- 
sive proof that such allegations were 
completely without foundation. The 
Committee could not ignore the ag- 
gressive nolicy of the United States 
toward China, particularly since the 
draft resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. contained a _ con- 
demnation of China and merely dis- 
guised United States aggression in 
Korea and against China itself. The 
Soviet delegation called on the Gen- 
eral Assembly to request the Secur- 
ity Council to take the necessary 
measures for securing the immediate 
cessation of United States aggression 
against China—that was the purpose 
of its draft resolution presented last 
November. 





Peking Cable 


At the Committee’s next meeting, 
on February 6, members were in- 
formed of an exchange of cables be- 
tween the Chairman, Dr. Roberto 
Urdaneta Arbalaez, of Colombia. 
and the Foreign Minister of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Dr. Urdan- 
eta Arbelaez had previously cabled 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai in- 
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forming him that the First Commit- 
tee had met to continue considera- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. complaints of 
United States aggression against 
China. In his reply, Mr. Chou En-lai 
recalled that his Government had 
originally appointed General Wu 
Hsiu-chuan to act concurrently as 
the Peking Government’s representa- 
tive during the Committee’s discus- 
sion of the item in question, General 
Wu, however, had had no chance to 
speak on the item, discussion of 
which had been discontinued because 
of “United States domination.” Now 
the Committee had suddenly resumed 
consideration without giving prior 
notice to his Government, and it was 
impossible for its representative to 
attend the meeting. Therefore, Mr. 
Chou En-lai formally requested that 
the statement which General Wu had 
intended to make in the Committee 
should be read out at its current 
meeting and circulated as an official 
document. 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 


land, moved that the document in 
question should be read to the meet- 
ing, but the Chairman ruled that it 
should only be circulated to mem- 
bers. The Chair’s ruling was upheld 
by 39 votes in favor, none against 
and 17 abstentions. Poland’s motion 
was also put to a vote and rejected 
by 6 in favor, 32 against and 16 ab- 
stentions. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


After some procedural discussion, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. in- 
troduced his delegation’s draft reso- 
lution concerning United States vio- 
lations of Chinese air space. Mr. 
Tsarapkin first of all recalled that 
the People’s Government of China 
had complained to the United Na- 
tions that the United States had de- 
signs on China’s sovereignty, had 
killed Chinese citizens, inflicted ma- 
terial and moral damage on China, 
and that its air forces had violated 
Chinese territory. The substance of 


REPRESENTATIVES AND STAFF of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea during an airplane trip in connection with their efforts in Korea. 
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these complaints had been contained 
in cables sent to the Security Coun- 
cil by. the Peking Government last 
August. (See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 6). The Soviet delegation had 
then introduced a resolution in the 
Council, condemning United States 
bombings. The Anglo-American bloc 
had not only prevented an invita- 
tion to the Peking representative to 
participate in the Council's discus- 
sions but had also rejected the So- 
viet proposal. Later, the General As- 
sembly had included in its agenda Pe- 
king’s charges, as demanded by that 
Government and supported by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. Meanwhile, ad- 
ditional cables had been received 
from Peking placing new facts and 
data on the continued United States 
violations. These cases, which had 
been recorded with full data regard- 
ing dates, names and places, were 
far from complete, however, and 
did not include the most recent cases 
of violations. Nevertheless, they were 
sufficient to rule out explanations of 
errors by pilots or navigators, as 
claimed by the United States repre- 
sentative, said Mr. Tsarapkin. 


These aggressive acts, he contin- 
ued, constituted an overt threat to 
the peace and security of the Far 
East. They were a parallel to the ag- 
gressive acts and expansionist meth- 
ods employed by the Japanese, who 
had also started with Korea and For- 
mosa and then tried to conquer all 
China, The barbarous bombings by 
the United States had aroused a wave 
of indignation among the people of 
China who had fully endorsed the 
complaints of the Peking Govern- 
ment. Another protest launched by 
that Government on November 11, 
1950, had told the world about 
United States aggressive policies and 
acts against China’s security and in- 
dependence. All this was contrary 
to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and especially against Article 2, 
paragraph 4. It was the General As- 
sembly’s duty to recommend the Se- 
curity Council to take measures en- 
suring the immediate cessation of 
such acts, which endangered the se- 
curity and well-being of China. 

During the ensuing debate the 
representatives of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ukrainian S.S.R. and Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. expressed emphatic 
support for the two Soviet draft reso- 
lutions. Of the three other speakers 
in Committee debate, Dr. T. F. 


Tsiang, of China, described the So- . 


viet charges as “completely ground- 
less.” Stating that he did not intend 
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to reply to such charges, Dr. Tsiang 
touched on what he termed the 
“political pathology of the present 
day.” The anti-American campaign 
in China had, he said, been started 
in the summer of 1949 by a member 
of the Communist Politbureau of 
China. That speech had predated 
the Korean crisis as well as the “pup- 
pet regime” in Peking. It was also 
before the emergency of the question 
of recognition of China’s seat in the 
United Nations and the problems 
of Formosa and Korea. Through a 
series of clever definitions, the Soviet 
Union had been declared as non- 
imperialistic, while the United States 
had been accused of imperialism. An- 
other such condemnation soon fol- 
lowed in a historical treatise by Liu 
Ta Nien entitled “The History of 
United States Aggression against 
China.” Its aim had been to prove 
that everything done by the United 
States Government or people in 
China during the last century con- 
stituted acts of aggression. 

This elaborate and _ systematic 
falsification of history had two mo- 
tives, said Dr. Tsiang. First, to con- 
centrate the attack on the United 
States as the leading factor in the 
world struggel for freedom; second, 
the desire of Communist China to 
put all the troubles of the Chinese 


people down to American imperial- 
ism, in order to maintain their en- 
slavement of the Chinese people. But 
on the contrary, the history of 
United States-Chinese relations was 
a record which peace-loving peoples 
of the world should duplicate. 


Nothing New 


V. L. Shvetsov, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., asserted that Mr. Aus- 
tin’s statement to the Committee did 
not provide anything new to dispute 
the facts of United States aggression 
against China. Mr. Austin had ap- 
parently assumed that the Commit- 
tee would be satisfied with a simple 
denial of facts. Mr. Shvetsov noted 
that the United States representative 
had devoted the major part of his 
speech to the accusations of eco- 
nomic aggression by his government 
in Formosa, because they were easier 
to deny than facts concerning the 
actions of United States armed 
forces. While Mr. Austin had 
claimed that the 1949 negotiations 
between the Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany and the Kuomintang had come 
to nothing, the Associated Press had 
reported in March 1948 that this 
company had invested $35 million 
in Formosa’s aluminum industry. 
Similarly, Mr. Austin had claimed 


DURING A BREAK IN THE PROCEEDINGS, Dr. Charles Malik (left), of Lebanon, discusses 
developments with Warren R. Austin (centre), of the United States, and Nasrollah Entezam, of 
Iran, President of the General Assembly. 
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that a United States company did 
not in any way control the electric 
power production of Formosa, al- 
though a Chiang Kai-Shek news 
agency had announced, in April 
1948, that the company in question 
controlled 34 power stations on the 
island. 

Mr. Shvetsov thought the United 
States true intentions toward For- 
mosa had been clearly indicated by 
Senators Connally and Knowland, 
calling for the establishment of bases 
on the island, and by General Mac- 
Arthur in a “famous” message to 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in which 
he had overtly recognized that the 
United States should take over For- 
mosa as an unsinkable aircraft car- 
rier covering any port from Vladi- 
vostok to Singapore. Such state- 
ments, many more of which could 
be quoted, disclosed the real reasons 
for President Truman’s order of last 
June. 


Cairo Declaration 


The whole case hinged on the fact 
that Formosa represented an integral 
part of China, said Dr. Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland. Only those interested in 
the island’s incorporation in the 
strategic plan for war against China 
and the U.S.S.R. could dare argue 
that its future was something to be 
settled by a Japanese treaty. In this 
respect, Dr. Katz-Suchy emphasized 
that the Cairo Declaration, con- 
firmed by the Potsdam Conference 
as well as the Act of Surrender of 
Japan, made it clear that the return 
of Formosa to China as an integral 
and inalienable part of its territory 
had been mandatory and could not 
come within the scope of any future 
Japanese treaty. Article 107 of the 
Charter also excluded legal con- 
sideration of the status of Formosa 
in discussing United States aggres- 
sion against China. Any interven- 
tion or aggression against Formosa 
was directed against China itself and 
any attempt to change the island’s 
status was to expunge the Cairo 
Declaration, denying-that Japan had 
stolen Formosa from China in the 
same manner in which the United 
States was trying to steal it. 

Referring to President Truman’s 
declaration regarding Formosa, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy said that a glance at the 
map of the Korean war theatre 
showed that, far from preventing the 
spread of the conflict, United States 
action against Formosa had resulted 
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in extending the war. The arrival of 
United States missions in Formosa 
could only be considered as an hos- 
tile act toward the People’s Govern- 
ment of China. The existence of a 
blockade around Formosa’ was 
proved by its isolation through the 
presence of the United States Sev- 
enth Fleet. Even ships far away 
from Formosa were being stopped, 
molested and searched. 


“Dollars for Blood” 


The United States, Dr. Katz- 
Suchy continued, had had _ reluct- 
antly to admit in the Security Coun- 
cil that such complaints were justi- 
fied. Efforts had been made to cover 
up these attacks with the proposal 
for the establishment of a so-called 
commission of inquiry and to pay 
“dollars for blood.” Comparison of 
the dates of the bombing of the 
Yalu River bridges, supposedly used 
by the Chinese Communist troops, 
with the date of the first allegation 
by the United States against China, 
revealed that the air attacks were 
an act of aggression planned and pre- 
pared beforehand. 


Not only had the United States 
recognized the Kuomintang clique 
but continued to support it financi- 
ally, with arms and with its own 
forces. The extent of such support 
showed that the total economic and 
military aid given to Chiang Kai- 
Shek during the four years after V-J 
Day amounted to twice the aid fur- 
nished to China during eight years 
of war with Japan. One recent ship- 
ment to Formosa alone was reported 
to have consisted of $10 million- 
worth of ammunition. 


But with all this support Chiang 
Kai-Shek had failed because he 
lacked the support of the people. 
The victory of the forces of the 
Chinese people was the greatest blow 
to United States imperialism in the 
last 30 years. Nevertheless, those am- 
bitions had been sharpened, not 
dulled, as the acts of aggression un- 
der review had proved. 


All this explained why the “Kuo- 
mintang slander” against the U.S.- 
S.R. had been forced onto the Assem- 
bly’s agenda, said Dr. Katz-Suchy. 
It also explained the campaign of 
hate and war-mongering against the 
Chinese People’s Republic, and why 
the Assembly had been forced to 
adopt the infamous resolution brand- 
ing of China as an aggressor. Failure 
now to brand the real aggressor, and 
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to enforce immediate measures for 
the complete withdrawal of all 
United States forces from Chinese 
territory would give the United 
States free rein to drag the world 
into a new global war. 


Asian Markets 


Endorsing these views Jiri Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia, said the United 
States efforts to conquer China and 
other Asian markets, and to obtain 
cheap labor and the control of raw 
materials, had now been supple- 
mented by the attempts to conquer 
Korea and to obtain Chinese bases 
for a future attack on the Soviet 
Union—the main obstacle to Amer- 
ica’s aim of world domination. The 
post-war policy of the United States 
was to throw overboard international 
obligations as soon as they became 
obstacles. Evidence of this was pro- 
vided by the remilitarization of Japan 
and Germany. The United States 


claim that it had no territorial am- 
bitions regarding Formosa was con- 
trary to all the facts, said Mr. Nosek. 
Apart from its economic grip on the 
island, the United States planned to 
aid Chiang Kai-Shek in his fight to 
“liberate” the Chinese people. 

The United States representatives 
in the United Nations had confined 
themselves to unsubstantiated denials 
and “empty statements” in replying 
to the complaints of aggression 
against China, said S. P. Denchenko 
of the Ukrainian §.S.R. The instruc- 
tions given to General MacArthur by 
the United States Chiefs of Staff 
which had been quoted by Mr. Aus- 
tin proved, without doubt, that the 
United States was blockading For- 
mosa. Mr. Demchenko cited various 
figures which he contended, gave ir- 
refutable proof of the aid furnished 
to the Kuomintang regime in the 
last five years. This aid was still being 
continued. According to a secret 
agreement at the end of 1949, the 


PILOTS OF SOUTH AFRICA’S “Flying Cheetah” Squadron at a briefing somewhere in Korea 
before taking off on a mission for the United Nations. 
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United States Army agreed to pro- 
vide Chiang Kai-Shek with 16 naval 
vessels, supplies and equipment for 
five divisions, as well as radar and 
ammunition. Statements by Chiang 
Kai-Shek and General MacArthur 
had disclosed the plans for the joint 
defence of Formosa under a single 
united “MacArthur Command.” It 
was thus clear that the United States 
was not only continuing its interven- 
tion in the Chinese civil war but had 
also resorted to open utilization in 
that struggle of its own armed forces. 


Impartial Investigation 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, ex- 
plaining his vote, said that no impar- 
tial investigation of the alleged facts 
contained in the charges before the 
Committee had been made. Since 
such facts and knowledge were not 
available to the Committee, Egypt 
considered that the United Nations 
should not subscribe to a condemna- 
tion which was not based on ample 
impartial inquiry and proof. Mr. 
Fawzi, however, reserved his govern- 
ment’s position concerning the legal 
issues involved, particularly those 
relating to the implications of the 
Cairo and Potsdam Declarations. 
Sharing Egypt’s view, Faris El- 
Khoury Bey of Syria-said his dele- 
gation would also vote against the 
Soviet drafts in the absence of evi- 
dence to prove the various charges. 
Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, re- 
called that along with 11 other na- 
tions his delegation had _ recently 
sponsored a resolution seeking a con- 
ference of the interested powers for 
a peaceful settlement of Far Eastern 
problems, including that of Formosa. 
India felt that the latter question 
should be settled on the basis of the 
Cairo and Potsdam _ Declarations. 
Although the joint draft resolution 
to which he referred had not been 
adopted, his delegation still thought 
the best way of solving all Far East- 
ern problems was by negotiation. 
Consequently, an exchange of 
charges of aggression was not con- 
ducive to a peaceful settlement and 
for these reasons India would oppose 
the two U.S.S.R. draft resolutions. 
Without further debate the Com- 
mittee then voted on the two draft 
resolutions. The first, calling on the 
Assembly to request the Security 
Council to take necessary steps en- 
suring the immediate cessation of 
United States aggression against 
China, was rejected by 5 votes in 
favor, 49 votes against, with 3 ab- 
stentions (Burma, Indonesia and 
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Yugoslavia). The second Soviet pro- 
posal, concerning United States vio- 
lation of Chinese air space, was de- 
feated by 5 votes in favor, 50 against, 
with 2 abstentions (Afghanistan and 
Yugoslavia. ) 


Formosa Question Adjourned 


The Committee then briefly dis- 
cussed the question of the future of 
Formosa, item 71 of its agenda, 
which had originally been submitted 
by the United States’ five months 
ago. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, wondered if it would not 
be wiser to adjourn debate on this 
question. In view of the unsettled 
situation in the Far East, Sir Glad- 
wyn felt that any decision taken on 
this matter might give rise to mis- 
understandings at a later date. He 
therefore formally proposed an ad- 
journment of debate on the ques- 
tion sine die. 

The United States delegation ex- 
pressed agreement with the proposal 
for an adjournment which was, how- 
ever, opposed by the U.S.S.R. Mr. 
Tsarapkin recalled that his delega- 
tion had originally opposed the 
inclusion of the item on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda, contending that the 
question was contrary to the Char- 
ter and constituted an insult to the 
Chinese people. The Cairo Declara- 
tion had clearly recognized that 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores belonged to China and would 
be returned to it, said Mr. Tsarapkin. 
Furthermore, after the Instrument of 
Surrender of Japan was issued, the 
Chinese authorities had accepted the 
surrender of Japanese forces in For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. All these 
acts established beyond doubt China’s 
sovereignty over Formosa, which 
had not been denied since 1945. 

The U.S.S.R. therefore would vote 
against the question of Formosa be- 
ing considered at either the fifth or 
sixth session of the Assembly and, 
hence, against adjourning the debate 
on the question. 

After a brief exchange of views 
the United Kingdom proposal was 
adopted by 38 votes to 5, with 8 
abstentions. 


Plenary Action 


Meeting in plenary session on 
February 13, the General Assembly 
heard an opening statement by Mr. 
Tsarapkin who re-introduced the two 
Soviet proposals. Reiterating his 
views submitted in Committee de- 
bate, the U.S.S.R._ representative 


maintained that the tacts of Amer- 
ican aggression against China could 
not be refuted or brushed aside. Mr. 
Tsarapkin then noted what he de- 
scribed as the “strange explanations” 
of vote offered by certain delegations 
in the First Committee. Those repre- 
sentatives had argued that United 
States aggression against China had 
not been proved. But what type of 
additional proof of such aggression 
against China did they require, asked 
Mr. Tsarapkin. The aggressive acts 
by United States armed forces were 
on the record for everyone to read 
and everybody had heard about 
them, he said. These acts had grossly 
flouted the basic provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and had, as 
their objective, not only Formosa. 
The attacks on Chinese territory by 
American planes had cost numerous 
Chinese lives and wrought consider- 
able material havoc in China. In 
fact, such violations of Chinese air 
space had been officially conceded 
by Mr. Austin. 

The protests of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic over these acts of 
aggression deserved the serious and 
conscientious attention of the United 
Nations, and it was incumbent upon 
the General Assembly to take appro- 
priate measures tor calling a halt to 
United States aggression. This, in 
turn, would help to restore peace in 
the Far East and ensure the security 
not only of the Chinese people but 
also of the other peoples of Asia. 


Explanations of Vote 


Following this opening statement 
the President, Nasrollah Entezam, 
asked if members wished to engage 
in further debate on the issue. By 
39 votes to 5, with 11 abstentions, 
the Assembly then decided against a 
full discussion and subsequent state- 
ments were confined to explanations 
of vote. 

The arguments adduced by the 
representatives of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., in support 
of the U.S.S.R. proposals, reiterated 
points made in Committee debate. 
Antoni Syzmanowski, of Poland, 
noted that almost six months had 
passed since the questions before 
them were first brought to the As- 
sembly. For the cause of peace this 
time had been wasted. But the time 
had been most resourcefully used by 
the advocates of war and aggression. 
The postponement and pushing aside 
of the questions, in complete disre- 
gard of the United Nations respon- 
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sibilities, had not changed the es- 
sence of the situation in the slightest, 
said Mr. Syzmanowski. They had 
merely added to the gravity and 
urgency of the situation. 

The Polish representative stressed 
the point that the aggression charges 
before the Assembly referred to acts 
which had taken place before the 
alleged Chinese intervention in the 
Korean war. It should also be 
remembered, he said, that when the 
representatives of the People’s Re- 
public of China were at Lake Suc- 
cess they were not given a proper 
opportunity of discussing these most 
vital incidents. Meanwhile, the As- 
sembly continued to deal with the 
question in the absence of the party 
most directly concerned in the prob- 
lem. The whole question was much 
too serious for the Assembly merely 
to wave it aside after months of un- 
fair and harmful stalling, said Mr. 
Syzmanowski. 

Poland’s views were endorsed by 
the representatives of Czeéchoslo- 
vakia, Byelorussian S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. For the latter dele- 
gation Mr. Demchenko said that be- 
sides violating the inviolability of 
Chinese territory the United States. 
with its flagrant intervention § in 
China’s internal affairs, had violated 
the paramount principles of the 
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United Nations Charter, including 
territorial inviolability and the po- 
litical independence of states. There- 
fore, the acts of aggression consti- 
tuted a serious threat to world peace 
and security and called for the adop- 
tion of urgent measures by the Unit- 
ed Nations. 


United States Position 


Reaffirming the United States po- 
sition, Ernest A. Gross said a vast 
majority of members had already 
found the Soviet charges to be “base- 
less” and his government again 
labelled them as “false” and “a 
complete tissue of lies and distor- 
tions.” The United States Seventh 
Fleet was in the Formosa Straits 
for only one purpose — to prevent 
the spread of the armed conflict in 
the Far East. Mr. Gross held that 
such an extension would obviously 
have threatened the success of the 
United Nations effort to repel ag- 
gression against the Republic of 
Korea. Moreover, this fleet was not 
sent to Formosan waters until after 
the adoption of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of June 25 fast. It was 


LINE OF MARCHING MEN, stretching for 

more than four miles, heads for a Republic 

of Korea outfitting and training base some- 
where south of Taegu. 


absurd to argue that the officers 
and men of the United States serv- 
ices stationed on Formosa represent- 
ed an invasion of the island. 

A basic fact emerging from con- 
sideration of the Soviet charges was 
that the spokesmen supporting them 
had throughout persisted in attack- 
ing American friendship for China 
and the Chinese people. However, 
the memory of the Chinese people 
and any history of China which was 
not written in Moscow would provide 
sufficient proof that this United 
States friendship was and continued 
to be sincere and fundamental. The 
only nation controlling several thou- 
sand square miles of territory which 
was once Chinese was not the United 
States but the U.S.S.R. 


With regard to the bombing alle- 
gations Mr. Gross recalled that his 
delegation, in the earlier debates on 
the question, had shown by means 
of a map that the Soviet spokesman 
himself did not assert that any bombs 
had fallen on the Manchurian side 
of the Yalu River. This map, based 
on Mr. Vyshinsky’s own statements, 
had made it clear that if any attacks 
had occurred they were solely against 
the bridges and crossings where 
the Chinese Communist armies had 
poured into Korea to subjugate the 
northern part of that country and 
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commit aggression against the United 
Nations forces. Therefore, the Soviet 
charges, reintroduced in the Assem- 
bly, should be appraised in the light 
of the fact that large Communist 
armies were now attacking United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gross thought 
that in time the Chinese Communists 
would perhaps learn that armed ag- 
gression, anywhere and at any time, 
was fraught with disaster for the ag- 
gressors. They might one day con- 
sider which nation urged them on 
their present venture and remember 
it was that same nation which, by 
its own veto, had prevented the Se- 
curity Council from taking action 
upon their original complaint about 
this so-called violation of air space 
over China’s border with Korea. 


India’s View 


Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal restated 
India’s viewpoint that the best way 
of solving all these problems was by 
negotiation and would continue to 
do all it .could to promote a nego- 
tiated settlement. Mutual recrimina- 
tion, said Mr. Dayal, merely de- 
stroyed whatever chances there might 
yet be for fruitful negotiations, and 
made a delicate international situa- 
tion even more difficult. For those 
reasons, India would vote against 
both the Soviet proposals. 

The only other speaker in plenary 
debate, A. M. Abbas of Iraq, said 
his delegation’s opposition to the 
U.S.S.R. drafts had no connection 
with the merits of the title of the 
Chinese state to Formosa. Although 
Iraq was not a party to the Cairo 
or Potsdam Declarations, and was 
not committed to any particular pol- 
icy, it still recognized that the For- 
mosa question was one of the out- 
standing issues which must await 
implementation of the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly a 
few days ago. The Formosa question 
was closely related to that of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations, 
he said. 


Both the Soviet draft resolutions 
were then defeated by the General 
Assembly, the first by a vote of 5 in 
favor, 48 against with 3 abstentions, 
and the second by 5 in favor, 51 
against and 2 abstentions. Burma, 
Indonesia and Yugoslavia abstained 
on the first resolution. Afghanistan 
and Yugoslavia abstained on the sec- 
ond resolution. 
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Committee Seeks 
Korea Settlement 


N February 19 President Nas- 

rollah Entezam announced that 
Sven Grafstro6m, of Sweden, and 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, had 
agreed to form with him the Good 
Offices Committee for cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. The Assembly 
had in its resolution of February | 
requested the President to designate 
two persons “who would meet with 
him at any suitable opportunity to 
use their good offices” to the end 
of bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities and the achievement of 
United Nations objectives in Korea 
by peaceful means. 

Mr. Grafstr6m has been Perma- 
nent Representative of Sweden to the 
United Nations since 1949. He was 
born in Stockholm in 1902 and edu- 
cated at the university of that city. 
He joined the Swedish diplomatic 
service in 1928, served in Oslo, Lon- 
don, Moscow, Teheran, Ankara, and 
Warsaw, and was appointed Chief 
of Section in the Foreign Office in 
1941. Four years later he became 
Chief of the Political Division. His 
appointment as Permanent Repre- 
sentative was given him in late 1948. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Perma- 
nent Representative of Mexico, has 
worked closely with United Nations 
affairs since the San Francisco Con- 
ference, where he was adviser to the 
Mexican delegation. Born in the 
state of Michoacan in 1898, he 
studied law and economics in Mex- 
ico, Washington, D. C., Buenos 
Aires, and London. He joined his 
country’s diplomatic corps when he 
was 22. In 1933 he attained the rank 
of envoy, and in 1945 that of am- 
bassador. Dr. Padilla Nervo repre- 
sented Mexico at the Preparatory 
Conference of the United Nations. 
He has been a delegate to every 
session of the General Assembly and, 
since 1947, chairman of his delega- 
tion. He has represented his country 
in the Security Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council (of which he was Vice- 
President in 1949), the Interim 
Committee (of which he was first 
Chairman), and the Economic and 
Social Council. 

Mr. Entezam had previously ap- 
proached Sir B. N. Rau, of India, 
and Lester Pearson, of Canada, who 
had served on the Cease-Fire Group. 
The Indian representative, however, 
declined. Mr. Pearson made his ac- 
ceptance contingent on the latter’s 
ucceptance. 
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DEEP BAYS INDENT the once-peaceful Koje shore, and the intricate patterns of 
rice paddies rise to the hills. Camps for refugees are now situated in the 
towns and on the hillsides throughout the island. The largest town and main port 
is Changsunp’o-ri, where ships unload. Immediately on arrival, all refugees are 
inoculated for smallpox and typhus and dusted with DDT powder. BELOW: rice 
is distributed, each refugee getting about two thirds of a pound daily. Some 
money to buy fish and vegetables is also given. Clothing, blankets, and medical 
supplies are being contributed by Member states. On February 9, 73,000 wool 
blankets from Uruguay arrived at San Francisco for immediate shipment here. 
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) Kofin refugees are now crowded 
shelgis on Koje Island, a ten-by- 
> solifern tip of Korea, Ten times 
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ABOVE: a launch ferries several hundred refugees from a Liberty ship anchored 
beyond the breakwater to the Changsunp’o-ri dock. Ships and LSTS sail daily 
from Pusan. LEFT: on the mainland, a long line of refugees struggles southward 
through the snow. They are forced to keep off main roads, to avoid hindering 
military traffic. BELOW: Dr. Henry Meyer, a WHO staff member (right), discovers 
a baby with smallpox. Mothers hide babies with the disease, causing grave 
danger to both refugees and local children, who have never been vaccinated. 





Control and Reduction 


of Armaments 





Committee of Tnelve to Make New Effort 


6 NE of the greatest days in the 

history of the human race 
will be the day when the United Na- 
tions succeeds in lifting the burden 
of armaments from the peoples of 
the world as part of a firmly estab- 
lished and universal system of col- 
lective security against war’—said 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in his 
opening remarks at the first meeting 
of the Committee of Twelve on 
February 14, 1951. 

The Committee of Twelve—the 
eleven members of the Security 
Council and Canada—was set up by 
the General Assembly at its fifth 
session “to consider and report to 
the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on ways and means 
whereby the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments may be co-ordinated.” The 
Committee was also instructed to re- 
port “on the advisability of merging 
the functions of the two Commis- 
sions, and placing them under a new 
and consolidated disarmament com- 
mission.” 

The meeting was convened by the 
Secretary-General, who also presided 
over it, to decide the question of 
the principles governing the chair- 
manship, and to elect the first chair- 
man. Immediately after Mr. Lie’s 





opening remarks, however, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the Soviet Union, raised 
the question of the representation of 
China. The debate on this took the 
major part of the meeting, and the 
election of the chairman was defer- 
red to the next meeting to be called 
by the Secretary-General. 


Secretary-General’s Speech 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Lie 
reminded the Committee that, in spite 
of the inability of Member govern- 
ments to reach agreement on the 
elimination of atomic weapons under 
a system of effective international 
control, and on the regulation and 
reduction of conventional arma- 
ments, the Assembly had expressed 
its desire to carry this work forward 
toward a comprehensive system of 
armaments control. The Secretary- 
General added that he did not agree 
with the view that in the present 
state of world tension, with rearma- 
ment proceeding rapidly on all sides, 
it would be “academic and even 


AT THE FIRST MEETING of the Committee of 

Twelve (left to right): Secretary-General 

Trygve Lie, opening the meeting; Dr. Otto 

Frey, of the Atomic Energy Commission 

Group of the Secretariat; Djura Nincic, of 

Yugoslavia; and Frank C. Nash, of the United 
States. 


utopian” to proceed with serious dis- 
cussion and planning on the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments. 
The work of the Committee, he said, 
should be looked upon “as one of the 
most vital undertakings of the United 
Nations.” 

The Secretary-General recalled 
that the second and third points in 
his 20-year program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations 
urged “a new attempt” to make 
progress towards effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, and 
“a new approach” to the problem 
ot bringing the armaments race 
under control. He also recalled that 
in presenting his program to the As- 
sembly on November 17, 1950, he 
had suggested that the Assembly and 
the Security Council might consider 
the advisability of “linking” the work 
of the two Commissions more closely 
together. At the same time, he had 
expressed the belief that progress of 
any kind toward the regulation and 
reduction of armaments would help 
to reduce political tensions, and that 
efforts at political settlement and 
regulation of armaments should go 
hand in hand. 

The Assembly resolution setting 
up the Committee of Twelve ex- 
pressed a similar view, Mr. Lie said. 
“Clearly today Member governments 
must provide for adequate defences. 
But we should not for one moment 
lose sight of the ultimate goal.” 

Mr. Lie concluded by hoping 
“most earnestly” that the Committee 
“even at such a time” could make 
progress in the right direction. 


Soviet Union Views 


Speaking immediately after the 
Secretary-General, Yakov A. Malik, 
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of the Soviet Union, said that it was 
not necessary to stress the import- 
ance of the questions to be discussed 
by the Committe. The Soviet Union, 
said Mr. Malik, had right from the 
beginning of the United Nations at- 
tached the greatest importance to the 
reduction and regulation of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons in the interests of world 
peace. Concrete proposals to this 
effect had been made by the U.S.S.R. 
at all Assembly sessions. 

But, continued Mr. Malik, the 
attitude of the United States and 
some other governments had 
thwarted and was still thwarting the 
implementation of General Assembly 
decisions on these matters. This had 
led to an armaments race on a large 
scale in which the United States and 
the countries dependent on it were 
at present engaged: a race which 
constituted a threat to international 
peace. 

In view of the importance of the 
questions before the Committee, said 
Mr. Malik, the representatives on 
the Committee must be really rep- 
resentative of their countries. Ac- 
cordingly, he was introducing a pro- 
posal to seat the representative of the 
People’s Republic of China, as “the 
Kuomintang representative” could 
not be considered as representative 
of China. 


Postponement Proposal 


Frank C. Nash, of the United 
States, moved a postponement of any 
decision by the Committee on the 
issue of the representation of China 
until the General Assembly had 
taken action on it. The United 
States view, he said, was well known: 
it was that the representative of the 
Chinese “communist regime” should 
not be seated, particularly since that 
regime was currently engaged in hos- 
tilities against the United Nations. 
Pending the General Assembly deci- 
sion, Mr. Nash observed, the Chinese 
Nationalist representative would con- 
tinue to sit on the Committee. 

The Soviet representative, by his 
propaganda speech, and by introduc- 
ing a_ side issue, had already 
blighted the hope so_ eloquently 
expressed by the Secretary-General. 
said Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China. The 
threat to peace came from the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites who had 
four or five times as many armed 
forces as the West. Besides, the 
communist regime in Peking was 
un-Chinese, a creature of the Soviet 
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Union and had just been solemnly 
condemned by the General Assembly 
as an aggressor. 

J. E. Coulson, of the United King- 
dom, said that the Committee, which 
was merely one set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was not competent 
to decide upon the question of repre- 
sentation which must be left to the 
parent body. For this reason, he sup- 
ported the United States proposal. 

In his reply, Mr. Malik said that 
the United States had long ago con- 
verted other United Nations organs 
into a fiction and would like to do 
the same to the Committee of 
Twelve. The United States found it 
far easier to discuss the questions be- 
tore the Committee with the par- 
ticipation of its obedient puppet 
rather than with the true representa- 
tives of 475 million Chinese people. 
Only the adoption of his proposal. 
Mr. Malik said, would ensure an 
adequate level of discussion and pro- 
mote successful deliberations. 

The United States motion for post- 
ponement of decision on the Soviet 
Union’s proposal was adopted by 9 
votes in favor, 1 against (U.S.S.R.) 
and 2 abstentions (India, Yugo- 
slavia). After the vote Mr. Malik 
said that the decision was unjust and 
illegal and that the Soviet delega- 
tion would not recognize “the 
Kuomintang representative” on the 
Committee as representative of 
China, or his vote as valid. 


MOVE TO ROME: an advance party of of- 

ficials of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 

zation recently left Washington to Rome 

which is to be the future headquarters of 

the Organization. Seen here: D. Wall, of 

the United States; Marcel Leloup of France; 
and D. B. Finn of Canada. 


World Economists to 
Study Unemploymeat 


A special group of five economists 
has been appointed by the Secretary- 
General to study national and inter- 
national measures necessary to re- 
duce unemployment and under-em- 
ployment in under-developed coun- 
tries by promoting their develop- 
ment. The action follows a request 
of the Economic and Social Council 
for a report with recommendations 
‘in the light of the current world 
economic situation and of the re- 
quirements of economic develop- 
ment.” The group met at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York, 
on February 19, and is expected to 
devote about two months to its task. 

The economists appointed are: 
Alberto Baltra Cortes, Professor of 
Economics, National University of 
Chile; D. R. Gadgil, Director of the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona, India; George 
Hakim, Commercial Counsellor to 
the Legation of Lebanon, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Arthur Lewis, Professor 
of Economics, University of Man- 
chester, United Kingdom; and Theo- 
dore W. Schultz, Head of the De- 
partment of Economics, University 
of Chicago, United States. 

Their report will be transmitted to 
all Member governments, to the Eco- 
nomic Employment kand Develop- 
ment Commission, and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

A similar group of economists re- 
ported last year on national and in- 
ternational measures for full em- 
ployment. 





















ENERAL satisfaction with the 

progress being made in West- 
ern Samoa has been expressed by 
most members of the Trusteeship 
Council, following its examination of 
New Zealand’s annual report on the 
administration of this Pacific Trust 
Territory. The report surveyed de- 
velopments during the administrative 
year ending on March 31, 1950. A 
majority found that the Samoan peo- 
ple are now moving steadily toward 
self-government and that progress in 
all fields has been made by the 
Administering Authority. 

In its examination of the annual 
report the Council also took into 
consideration the report of its Visit- 
ing Mission which toured the terri- 
tory last July. Before the Council as 
Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority was G. R. 
Powles, High Commissoner of West- 
ern Samoa, who answered members’ 
questions during a four-day review 
which was completed on February 
15. 

Mr. Powles reviewed for the 
Council events and progress in the 
territory during the past year and 
supplemented information in the an- 
nual report. Generally, he said, a 
balance had been achieved between 
the social forces which tended to 
preserve the old Samoan culture and 
those modern forces which demon- 
strated their aspirations for self gov- 
ernment in a different manner. There 
was a continuous inter-action be- 
tween those forces and he believed 
that with good guidance this would 
lead to the development of real self- 
government among the Samoans. 

An important development during 
the year had been the work of a 
Commission of Enquiry set up to 
investigate local and district govern- 
ment. Comprising six Samoan mem- 
bers, this Commission had obtained 
evidence in almost every village. A 
short summary of its report was now 
being circulated to Council mem- 
bers, but Mr. Powles felt it was dif- 
ficult at this stage to express any 
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Trusteeship Council Surveys 
Progress In Western Samoa 


Members Commend Steps Toward Self-Go ernment in Pacific Territory 


considered opinion on the actual 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. Some questions arising from 
the Commission’s investigation were 
of “very grave importance” both to 
the Administering Authority and to 
the Samoans. 


Legislative Assembly 


Mr. Powles said that at the two 
meetings last year of the Legislative 
Assembly it had passed no less than 
13 ordinances dealing with domestic 
affairs. The effect of one ordinance 
was to increase the export tax on 
cocoa from three per cent to the 
standard ten per cent export tax im- 
posed on copra and other goods. 
Other legislation gave Samoan judges 
of the Lands and Titles Court ex- 
actly the same legal status as the two 
European assessors sitting in that 
court. Another ordinance brought 
into effect certain provisions of the 
convention relating to indigenous 
workers—a convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Still 
another, of special importance to the 
territory, dealt with plant quarantine 
and established a proper system of 
inspection and control of plant dis- 
eases. 

Mr. Powles described the financial 
position of the Samoan Government 
as “gratifying.” The total receipts 
were £471,000 and _ expenditures 
£444,000. Revenue from the period 
March 31, 1950—the end of the pe- 
riod reviewed in the annual report— 
to December 31, 1950, showed a 
surplus of £27,000 over expenditures 
and the total accumulated surplus of 
government funds now stood at 
£733,000. This was equal to nearly 
two years’ revenue. There was no 
external debt. The territory’s rev- 
enues were adequate but, because 
of supply shortages and difficulties 
in securing skilled labor, the admin- 
istration had not always been able 
to carry out the plans it made at the 
beginning of a fiscal year. 

For the calendar year of 1950 the 















territory’s total trade amounted to 
about two and a half million pounds, 
a record for Western Samoa. Despite 
this the actual export of produce 
showed a slight decrease. The trade 
record was partly due to good ex- 
port prices and the increase in im- 
ports. A total of 14,000 tons of 
copra and 18,000 tons of cocoa was 
exported. In the latter case a series 
of crop failures resulted in a drop 
of 10,000 tons over the preceding 
year’s export. Banana exports had 
risen, with 97,000 cases shipped. The 
re-organization of the Department of 
Agriculture had had satisfactory re- 
sults and there was now no danger 
of local food shortages. 

Mr. Powles touched upon the tra- 
ditional Samoan custom of entertain- 
ing neighbors, which had often led 
to the continuous neglect of planta- 
tions because of concert parties 
which travelled from one village to 
another. However, under the tactful 
influence of the newly-appointed ag- 
riculture inspectors “the wave of en- 
thusiam of peregrinating concert par- 
ties” was past and the people had to 
satisfy their own Samoan inspectors 
that they had made proper arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of their 
plantations before being absent from 
their homes, 

Thanks to the efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture consider- 
able progress had been made in com- 
batting the ravages of the rhinoceros 
beetle—always a serious pest in 
Samoa. The administration was em- 
phasizing the importance of planta- 
tion hygiene in this respect and plac- 
ing some hope on biological control. 
There had been a noticeable increase 
in coconut planting with beneficial 
results to the copra industry. 


Progress in Other Fields 


Turning to educational develop- 
ment, Mr. Powles said it had been a 
year of development with several 
new buildings finished and others in 
operation. Fifteen new schools and 
two district schools had been estab- 
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lished during the year and plans for 
the erection of a Samoan college 
were almost completed. It had been 
possible to increase the number of 
teachers in the teacher-training col- 
lege to 140 which, it was hoped, 
would permit the graduation of 40 
to 50 teachers annually. But the 
population of the Trust Territory 
was increasing by close to 3,000 a 
year and this represented a serious 
educational problem. 

Adult education classes had en- 
abled a number of students to pass 
the Samoan Public Service Examin- 
ation. The staff of the Education 
Department was now working on the 
preparation of school text books for 
lower grades using the Samoan lan- 
guage. The daily broadcast of school 
lessons was working out extremely 
well. 


Health Services Extended 


In the field of health, several new 
dispensary hospitals had been estab- 
lished and the work of the mobile 
clinics—a most valuable asset to the 
Health Department—had been fur- 
ther extended. In almost every as- 
pect of health work, statistics for the 
last nine months of 1950 would show 
greater progress than in any previ- 
ous year. 

The High Commissioner also re- 
ported steady progress in public 
work, with a number of new roads 
completed and others being built. 
Water supplies had now been fur- 
nished to several districts which had 
long been in need of them. Harbor 
improvements were being made at 
Apia. 

The new hydro-electric installa- 
tion now was in operation and for 
the first time in ten years Apia now 
had street lights along its waterfront 
of the same type as those in Regent 
Street, London. 

A difficult aspect of public works 
was the problem of keeping trained 
men in the territory. Once trained to 
a certain point, there was an irre- 
sistible desire for them to leave for 
New Zealand or Australia where 
they could earn much higher wages. 
A report by the South Pacific Com- 
mission had been issued on this ques- 
tion and it was hoped this might lead 
to co-operation between the various 
island territories in the Pacific with 
a view to increasing the supply of 
urgently needed skilled artisans. 

Another development in the social 
sphere had been the publication of 
a new Samoan newspaper, abcut 
which the Council had been inform- 
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ed at its summer session last year. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 1.) 

The Special Representative’s open- 
ing statement completed, the Council 
then plunged into a discussion on the 
report, during which members ques- 
tioned Mr. Powles. The first ques- 
tions concerned political progress 
and members displayed particular in- 
terest in the traditional office of the 
Fautua (highest chiefs) and in the 
Fono of Faipule. 

Mr. Powles said the office of the 
Fautua had been created by the Ger- 
mans during their administration of 
the territory and the Fautua owned 
their eminence to the fact that they 
were the heads of the country’s two 
main family groups. Their role was 
more one of reflecting and guiding 
the trends of Samoa political thought 
than imposing any particular pattern 
on it. The importance of the Fautuas’ 
political role was diminishing and it 
was improbable that they would 
draw up the list of Samoans whom 
the Fono of Faivule should elect to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1951, as 
they had in 1947. The Fono of Fai- 
pule, consisting of 41 members, had 
come to regard itself as a kind of 
Samoan Parliament but its function 
was purely advisory, although it 
elected the members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. When elections were 
held later in 1951 the structure and 
role both of the Fono and the 
Legislative Assembly might well be 
altered. The Legislative Assembly 
at present consisted of 14 Samoans, 
6 official members, and 5 Europeans, 
together with the High Commis- 
sioner who was its president. No 
change in representation was con- 
templated at present. The Samoans 
had an absolute majority which was 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, asked if 
the Assembly could increase its 
Samoan membership or enact legis- 
lation providing for the election of 
a whole assembly by universal suf- 
frage. Although the Assembly could 
not increase indigenous representa- 
tion it had the right to enact legis- 
lation providing for universal suf- 
frage, said Mr. Powles. If it showed 
any desire to make such a radical 
change the Administering Authority 
would give its fullest support and 
would make all the necessary 
changes in existing legislation. It 
was doubtful, however, whether the 
Assembly would contemplate such a 
change without first consulting the 
administration, he added. 

Replying to further questions by 
Mr. Khalidy, the Special Represen- 


tative said that on several occasions 
Samoan members had _ submitted 
draft resolutions in the Assembly 
which had led to useful debates. At 
least eight of eleven resolutions re- 
cently adopted in the Assembly had 
been moved by unofficial members. 

Asked about the citizenship status 
of Western Samoans, Mr. Powles 
pointed out that the territory was not 
a sovereign state and therefore the 
Samoans were regarded as “New 
Zealand Protected Persons.” Samo- 
ans and Europeans mixed together 
in all daily activities and their chil- 
dren attended the same schools. 

Carlos Quesada Zapiola, of Ar- 
gentina, wondered if the High Com- 
missioner had a real right of veto in 
the Legislative Assembly. If he re- 
fused to approve a law passed by the 
Assembly could the latter over-ride 
him by a two-thirds majority, as was 
the case in all democratic assemblies? 
There was no provision in the terri- 
tory’s constitutional laws allowing 
the Assembly to over-ride such a 
veto, said Mr. Powles, but fortun- 
ately such a situation had never 
arisen. 

Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, 
asked for an explanation of the dis- 
parity between Samoan and Euro- 
pean representation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, pointing out that the 
Europeans, numbering about 6,000, 
had five representatives, while the 
Samoans, numbering approximately 
72,000 had only twelve elected mem- 
bers. The Special Representative re- 
called the recommendation made by 
the Council’s Mission to Western 
Samoa in 1947, to the effect that the 
European population should have 
larger representation in proportion 
to its size than the Samoan, as the 
Europeans were in a better position 
to give the Assembly the benfit of 
their experience. Samoan representa- 
tion had been fixed at eleven mem- 
bers, as there were eleven principal 
traditional districts in the territory. 
Subsequently, one of the three 
Fautua had died and the number of 
Samoan representatives had been in- 
creased to twelve. 


Western Ideas 


Observing that in spite of the 
power of tradition western civiliza- 
tion seemed to be penetrating more 
and more into the Samoan structure, 
Francis B. Sayre of the United 
States wondered whether that also 
meant that Samoans were showing 
more favor to the system of the 
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democracies. Mr. Powles agreed 
that there was a growing assimila- 
tion of western ideas into Samoan 
culture. Nevertheless, the process of 
absorption was slow. For example, 
health officials of the government 
were highly respected by _ the 
Samoans, while the education of- 
ficers received very little recogni- 
tion. 

Replying to a series of political 
questions by A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., the Special Representative 
denied that there was any hierachy 
among Samoan chiefs. The Matai 
(title holders or family heads) was 
head of a relatively small group, or 
similar to what would be described 
as a family in the western world. 
In some cases the group included the 
brothers of the Matai and their fami- 
lies. About 6,000 persons, or one 
in every four of the adult male popu- 
lation, held the position of Matai at 
present. A district Faipule, represent- 
ing between one and four thousand 
people, was elected at a meeting of 
the district Matai and there might be 
hundreds of Matai in a particular 
district. 

Pursuing this question, Mr. Solda- 
tov said it seemed that the Admin- 
istering Authority had relations only 
with the older elements of the popu- 
lation, and no contact with the 
younger men while the women were 


ignored altogether, regardless of 
their age. He drew the Council's 
attention to photographs in the an- 
nual report showing groups of young 
men and women who he thought 
should be able to participate in local 
government. It was well known that 
Samoans were among the most ad- 
vanced of Polynesian peoples and 
his delegation wished to know if the 
administration contemplated _ steps 
which would ensure the participa- 
tion of young men and women in 
local government. Was not the time 
ripe for democratic reforms and for 
a transition from the tribal system 
to a more democratic one? 


Tribal System Guided 


Mr. Powles asserted that the Ma- 
tai reflected the opinions of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Nothing would 
be gained by destroying the tribal 
system “overnight” unless it could 
be immediately replaced by a better 
system. The administration was 
therefore trying to guide the tribal 
system along western lines. He did 
not deny that young men and women 
were incapable of participating in 
the territory’s political life but the 
fact remained that they simply did 
not wish to do so. The administra- 
tion would not fail to encourage the 
expression of opinions from all 


THE VISITING MISSION to Western Samoa found a widespread demand for education 


amongst the Samoans. 


In 1950 it was reported that nearly 13,000 children were attending 


elementary village schools in the territory. Below: children at a typical Samoan primary school. 


groups of the indigenous population. 


The Council next turned to econo- 
mic matters and the Special Repre- 
sentative was questioned on such is- 
sues as the export price of copra— 
Samoa’s chief export—export and 
exchange controls, the standard of 
living and public finance. Mr. 
Powles said that almost the whole 
of the territory’s copra production is 
sold, under a contract extending to 
1957, to the British Ministry of Food 
at a price fixed annually. The 1950 
price was £48-10s. per ton, of which 
£45-5s. was paid to the producers 
with the balance going to a stabiliza- 
tion fund which represented a reserve 
against possible future price declines. 
The price was fixed by negotiation 
with the interested parties, from year 
to year, with a 10 per cent ceiling 
on any changes from previous years. 

Asked about income tax, Mr. 
Powles said that its place in Western 
Somoa was taken by a stores tax on 
the gross selling price of goods, 
which had yielded about £70,000 in 
the year under review. There was 
also a salary tax on individual in- 
comes in excess of £200. The ques- 
tion of an orthodox income tax sys- 
tem had been under consideration 
for several years. 

Questioned about the New Zeal- 
and Reparations Estates in the terri- 
tory, Mr. Powles said these lands 
totalled about 70,000 acres, much of 
which was unsuitable for plantation 
development. Samoans were being 
employed in a number of sub-mana- 
gerial posts on the estates and pro- 
moted if they showed the requisite 
competence. 

Noting that the accumulated gov- 
ernment surpluses were being in- 
vested in New Zealand Government 
securities, Mr. Soldatov considered 
that such funds might be better used 
to promote economic and educa- 
tional development in Western 
Samoa. Mr. Powles explained that 
when the accumulated surpluses had 
reached £500,000 that amount had 
been constituted as a general reserve 
fund to cover losses resulting from 
a deterioration in world trade. Sur- 
plus funds in excess of that figure 
were to be used for capital develop- 
ment, but such development was 
hampered by shortage of materials 
and of skilled personnel. 


Mr. Soldatov then said it was 
surprising that Samoan _ producers 
had not complained regarding the 
lack of a stabilization fund to cush- 
ion possible losses due to price fluc- 
tuations in cocoa exports. The case 
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for a stabilization fund for cocoa 
was not so strong as that for copra, 
said the Special Representative. It 
was doubtful whether producers had 
suffered hardships from such price 
fluctuations and, actually, there had 
been a marked increase in the plant- 
ing and growing of cocoa. 

The U.S.S.R. representative then 
submitted numerous questions re- 
garding living costs and average in- 
comes of the indigenous population. 
Generally, the Samoan pattern could 
be described as that of a subsistence 
economy, said Mr. Powles, with the 
family head exercising general direc- 
tion of all activities. Increased pros- 
perity had resulted in a growing de- 
sire to convert produce into money 
for the purchase of consumer goods. 
Only a few families were richer than 
others and, considering differences 
in social strata, Samoan living condi- 
tions were surprisingly uniform. 


Cost of Living 


Referring to the report of the Vis- 
iting Mission to Western Samoa, Mr. 
Soldatov noted that plantation labor- 
ers sometimes earned as little as 3 
shillings a day. On the other hand a 
pound of bread, for example, cost 
ninepence, potatoes sevenpence a 
pound, and milk sevenpence a pint. 
He found it difficult to imagine how 
a worker could live in those circum- 
stances, even without supporting a 
family. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, speaking as Chairman of 
the Visiting Mission, pointed out that 
the figure of three shillings quoted 
was not to be assumed as an average 
wage. The Mission had quoted this 
figure only in connection with the 
fact that there was no minimum 
wage law in the territory and the 
workers paid 3 shillings a day were 
actually young apprentices. 

The Special Representative agreed 
that the figure of 3 shillings was not 
an accurate one. Citing various wage 
rates, he said that the government— 
chief employer of casual labor—paid 
from 7s. Id. for an 8-hour day, with 
increases up to 9s.2d. for semi- 
skilled labor, 14s. for skilled labor, 
and 16s., or as high as 30s., for a 
trained foreman. A wage of 3s. daily 
would be paid only to an unmarried 
youth likely to be living with his 
family. The minimum _laborer’s 
wage was about 6s. a day and this 
applied to plantation workers who 
lived with their families and shared 
the produce grown by the family. 

Replying further to Mr. Soldatov, 
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the Special Representative said that 
a pair of sandals cost about 12s.6d. 
in Apia but most Samoans wore no 
shoes and felt no need of them. The 
U.S.S.R. representative admitted that 
the people of the Trust Territories 
often lived “rather primitively” but it 
was the duty of the Administering 
Authorities under the Charter to 
promote their social advancement. 
Quoting from an issue of the 
Samoan Bulletin he noted there were 
cases of stealing tor food in the ter- 
ritory, which proved that people re- 
ceiving such low wages were forced 
to steal. 

Mr. Powles replied that this was 
not a case of rich and poor but 
rather of the “easiest way out” and, 
as everywhere else, Samoa had a few 
evildoers. He also pointed out that 
a problem did exist between integrat- 
ing wage rates and traditional econo- 
mies in Western Samoa and that the 
administration was now considering 
a survey on standards of living. 

Turning to educational questions, 
the Special Representative said there 
was no discrimination in schooling 
of Samoan and European children. 
The problem was largely that of 
language differences. The admini- 
stration was now endeavoring to im- 
prove this situation and the new 
intermediate school, open to both 
Samoan and European children, was 


an important step forward. The ques- 
tion at issue was what language to 
teach the very young children and 
he hoped the administration would 
solve that problem within a_ few 
years. 

Mr. Khalidy wished to know the 
Telative standards of education in 
*#the government village schools and 
the mission or pastor schools. The 
standard in the former approximated 
to grade 6, said the Special Repre- 
sentative. In the mission schools 
children were taught to read and 
write and also taught elementary 
arithmetic. 

By 1954, said Mr. Powles, educa- 
tional expenditure in the territory 
would have risen to at least £105,000, 
or a little more than 30 per cent of 
government revenue. With an aver- 
age of 45 children to a class, about 

19,000 pupils would be attending 
government schools. It was safe to 
say that there was no illiteracy in 
Western Samoa. Teachers in the 
mission schools received very small 


salaries and their material needs 
were generally looked after by the 
local community. Villagers also 


cared for the families of the pastors 
at the various missions and, in cer- 
tain cases, communities had paid the 
cost of sending the pastors’ children 
to New Zealand to continue their 
education there. The salary scales 


ROAD BUILDING and maintenance is a big problem in Western Samoa, with its heavy tropical 


rainfall and rugged terrain. 


About 35 miles of new road were completed during the year 


reviewed by the annual report and 20 miles of existing roads widened and improved. 








of government-school teachers had 
recently been revised and now per- 
mitted them to be more independent 
of the community. Mr. Powles was 
unable to supply the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative with exact salary figures of 
teachers but would arrange to send 
them to him later. 


Teaching on Trusteeship 


Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, asked whether 
information about the United Na- 
tions and particularly on the aims of 
the Trusteeship System were broad- 
cast in the school radio programs. 
There had been no broadcasting of 
specially written and prepared pro- 
grams about the United Nations, but 
information about the organization 
and the activities of the Trusteeship 
Council had often been broadcast, 
said Mr. Powles. For example, the 
United Nations action on Korea had 
been treated in detail and many 
questions submitted by listeners re- 
garding the United Nations were 
answered during information broad- 
casts. It was hoped to develop spe- 
cial broadcasts for adults and the 
collaboration of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
would be requested. 

Replying further to Dr. de Mar- 
chena, the Special Representative 
said that except in the case of gov- 
ernment radio receivers in villages, 
the regular scale of customs duty 
was applied to imported radio re- 
ceiving sets. (According to the an- 
nual report there are now 248 re- 
ceiving-sets supplied, installed and 
maintained by the government in 
Western Samoan villages, and over 
350 privately-owned sets.) 

During the Council’s general de- 
bate on the annual report, a majority 
of members commended the Ad- 
ministering Authority for the overall 
progress being made in Western Sa- 
moa. Mr. Sayre said it was encour- 
aging to note that recent develop- 
ments, particularly in the political 
field, were not regarded by the Ad- 
ministering Authority as final solu- 
tions but rather as steps in a con- 
tinuing process by which the aspira- 
tions of the Samoans and the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System 
would be achieved. 

Several other members commend- 
ed the sound economic position in 
Western Samoa but Dr. Liu, of Chi- 
na, thought the Council would like 
to see increased indigenous partici- 
pation in the management of the 
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New Zealand Estates, the most im- 
portant plantation enterprise in the 
territory. 

Mr. Quesada Zapiola, of Argen- 
tina, considered it advisable to avoid 
a concentration of power in the hands 
of the High Commissioner, noting 
that this official was also president 
of the Legislative Assembly and ex- 
ercised executive power, with the 
right to cast a deciding vote. 

Dr. de Marchena, of the Domin- 
ican Republic, also hoped the Legis- 
lative Assembly would be given in- 
creasing powers and would become 
the chief instrument of development 
toward self-government. 

Both Sir Alan Burns and Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, considered 
that the Administering Authority was 
doing everything possible to promote 
the welfare of the indigenous in- 
habitants. Recalling his visit to the 
territory last summer, Sir Alan said 
public opinion was very strong in 
Western Samoa. In order to dispel 
doubts regarding the operation of 
the Matai system he stressed that no 
Matai would hold office long if a 
majority of those he represented dis- 
agreed with his actions. 

Mr. Ryckmans thought the Ad- 
ministering Authority was retaining 
the good features of the culture to 
which Samoans clung so tenaciously, 
while bringing to them the benefits 
of modern civilization, particularly 
in education and health. 

Henri Laurentie, of France, pointed 
out that the marked traditionalism 
of the indigenous population tended 
to retard progress toward self-gov- 
ernment. Self-government would be 
attained only when suffrage had be- 
come more general and when the 
Samoans had a greater share in the 
administration. 


Claims Ignored 


Mr. Soldatov was critical of the 
slow progress being made in the 
territory, contending that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had ignored 
the legitimate claims of the Samoans 
for self-government, on which the 
Visiting Mission of 1947 had re- 
ported. The administration tried to 
depict the Legislative Assembly as 
an indigenous organ of self-govern- 
ment, but in reality it was only an 
advisory body. The Samoan mem- 
bers were not elected by the people 
but by the Fono of Faipule which, 
in turn, was elected by heads of 
families. By encouraging this tribal 
system, Mr. Soldatov maintained that 


the administration prevented any real 
progress toward self-government. 

Racial discrimination was also 
practiced in the territory, he said. 
Europeans enjoyed universal suffrage 
by secret ballot, and each European 
owned on an average 20 acres of 
land as compared with the Samoan’s 
five acres. Samoans received one- 
fifth of the wage of New Zealand 
agricultural workers while paying 
much more for such things as butter 
and eggs. 


Social Progress Criticized 


The U.S.S.R. representative also 
criticized social development in the 
territory. Medical personnel was 
insufficient and infant mortality was 
about twice as high as in New Zea- 
land. Educational provisions were 
inadequate, particularly secondary 
and higher education. The number 
of students receiving scholarships for 
higher education had been reduced 
in 1949 to a mere ten. No steps 
were taken to train highly-qualified 
Samoans although the administration 
stressed the acute lack of teachers. 
Mr. Soldatov urged the Council to 
recommend the Administering Au- 
thority to take the measures neces- 
sary to permit Samoans to partici- 
pate in the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of government; to 
ensure a change from the tribal to 
a democratic system of government; 
to return alienated lands to the in- 
digenous inhabitants and _ prevent 
such alienation in the future; to 
allocate larger funds for health and 
education; and, finally, to increase 
facilities for secondary and higher 
education. 

G. R. Laking, of New Zealand. 
speaking for the Administering Au- 
thority, said that while disagreeing 
with the Soviet representative’s in- 
terpretation of the facts, and the 
conclusions he had drawn, he was 
gratified that he had exposed some 
basic problems. However, it was the 
existence of such problems which 
made Western Samoa a Trust Terri- 
tory. The New Zealand Government 
would continue its efforts to find 
adequate solutions but could not im- 
pose solutions on the people, how- 
ever desirable they might appear 
from a theoretical viewpoint. 

This completed the first stage of the 
Council’s examination of the Western 
Samoan report and, on February 15, a 
drafting committee was appointed to 
formulate the Council’s report. The 
committee consisted of Argentina, 
China, France and the United States. 
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Council’s Action on 
Assembly Recommendations 





CTION on several matters aris- 

ing from resolutions of the 
General Assembly has been taken 
by the Trusteeship Council at recent 
meetings. One of these questions 
relates to the form of the Council’s 
annual reports to the Assembly. The 
Secretariat had prepared two work- 
ing papers, the first being a suggested 
basis for the drafting of separate 
chapters, and the second containing 
an outline for the Council’s future 
reports to the Assembly. 

It was generally agreed that the 
Secretariat had performed an admir- 
able task in preparing the working 
papers which were then analyzed by 
several members. Pierre Ryckmans, 
of Belgium, held that the reports 
should not be too lengthy, while A. 
A. Soldatov, of the U.§.S.R., wanted 
the inclusion of the views and rec- 
ommendations of individual mem- 
bers in all sections of the reports, 
even if those views had not been 
adopted by the Council. Francis B. 
Sayre, of the United States, pro- 


posed that the Council adopt the gen- 
eral form of preparing reports as ex- 
emplified in the Secretariat working 





Samoa Bulletin 


Friday, 


Reparation Estates 


Profits. 


During consideration of the Estimates of 
the Island Territories Department in the 
New Zealand House of Representatatives, 
Western Samoa.came into the debate. 
answer to various questions, F. W. Doidge, 
Minister of Island Territories, made the 


following statements : 


“New Zealand did not make any 
profit by exploiting the people of 
the Island Territories; and that 
when Ne=- 7Taqland accented the 
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Proposals on Reports and Corporal Punishment 


papers. He also suggested that mem- 
bers either individually or in the 
Council might make additional sug- 
gestions from time to time. 

After further discussion, the Coun- 
cil decided to take note of the As- 
sembly’s resolution regarding annual 
reports. 


United Kingdom Position 


Considerable debate centred on 
another Assembly resolution which 
called for the abolition of corporal 
punishment in all Trust Territories. 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, thought the 
Council might desire fuller informa- 
tion from the Administering Authori- 
ties as to what extent they had com- 
plied with the previous recommenda- 
tions made on this subject. 

For the United Kingdom, Sir Alan 
Burns said the Council should take 
note of the Assembly’s recommenda- 


tion but not go beyond the words 
of the resolution. He added that his 
Government planned to make a full 
statement on the question of cor- 
poral punishment when it presented 
its annual reports On territories under 
its administration at the Council's 


next session. 


“Racial Discrimination” 


Mr. Soldatov contended that cor- 
poral punishment was evidence of 
racial discrimination practised in the 
territories in its “most blatant form.” 
He cited British-administered Togo- 
land and Tanganyika, and Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi as ex- 
amples of territories where corporal 
punishment was still carried out. The 
Council therefore should not merely 
confine itself to “noting” the As- 
sembly’s resolution on this vital sub- 
ject but should demand that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities put an im- 
mediate end to such punishment. 

In further debate it was generally 
agreed that corporal punishment 
should be abolished in those terri- 
tories where it still existed and that 
reports dealing with the question 
should be submitted by the Admin- 
istering Authorities. The Council 
then decided to “take note” of the 
Assembly’s resolution on the matter. 





THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL showed keen interest in Western Samoa’s new newspaper, the 

Samoa Bulletin, during its examination of the annual report on the territory (See page 229). 

Priced sixpence, the newspaper is published weekly and carries news in both English and 

Samoan. Reproduced below: the editorial page of a recent issue, with a leading article on 
“Reparation Estates Profits.’ 


Tusitala Samoa 


November 17, 1950 


Tupe Faasili a le 
Karauni Esitete 


Ina ua iloiloina le faatatauma o tupe o 
le Ofisa o Atu-motu, e sui o le Maota 
Fono i Niu Sila, na oo ane ai le faasologa 
A otali atule Alii 
Minisita 0 tausia Atu-motu, O Mr. F. W. 
Doidge, i ni fesili eseese, na saunoa atu ai 


ia Samoa i Sisifo. 


e faapenei :— 


Atu-motu 0 tee 
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E le‘i maua mai se tupe faasili e 
Niu Sila, a o galueaina tagata o 
A o *-lae 


pe 
Res Ipsa_ Loquitur 





But a thing can speak for itself 
only if it is allowed to parade freely 
before the public audience. So I 
propose to drag a few figures from 
the cloistered security of official re- 
ports and allow them to tell their 
story. 

Has it over occurred to you that 
it costs you more to be governed 
than it costs to import the food that 
you buy in the shops? I have just 
added up the value of the provisions 
imported into Samoain 1949—the 
total is 


Letter to the Editor 


£306,823. 


And I have added up the amount 

extracted from your pockets by the 

tax gatherer in the financial year 

ended 31 March 1950—the total is 
£406,552. 


~ce ta fied the coll 













The composition of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative 
Unions, a body established by the 
Council at its last session, was the 
next item considered. One of the 
non-administering members of the 
Council, the Philippines, whose term 
of office on the Council itself ex- 
pired at the end of 1950, had been 
a member of this Committee. In this 
regard it was announced that the 
Philippine member had _ expressed 
his willingness to serve for a further 
term on the Committee. Discussion 
then turned on a question of prin- 
ciple, namely, whether a Member 
state whose membership had expired 
on the Council could still participate 
in the activities of a subsidiary 
organ. Mr. Ryckmans thought that 
a general rule should be adopted to 
the effect that when a member’s term 
of office on the Council expired it 
should cease to belong to any of its 
committees. In the present case Bel- 
gium proposed that Thailand should 
succeed the Philippines. After fur- 
ther discussion the Council approved 
an Argentine proposal that when a 
change occurred in the Council’s 
membership affecting the composi- 
tion of a subsidiary body the Presi- 
dent of the Council should suggest a 
successor. 


Links With Colonies 


On the question of administrative 
unions between Trust Territories and 
neighboring non-self-governing — re- 
gions, President Henriquez Urena 
pointed out that it was unnecessary 
for the Council even to “take note” 
of the Assembly’s resolution, since it 
had only decided to postpone consid- 
eration of the question until its sixth 
session. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Soldatov said the U.S.S.R. regarded 
the subject as very important and his 
delegation would submit appropriate 
proposals when the annual reports 
on Trust Territories involved in such 
unions were next examined. 


On technical assistance for Trust 
Territories, the Assembly had recom- 
mended that the Administering 
Authorities should make full use of 
the facilities available under the 
United Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance. Without de- 
bate the Council adopted an Iraqi 
motion to “take note” of the Assem- 
bly’s recommendations. 
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The Council, on February 7, dis- 
cussed a resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council last 
July on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, the structure and 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in schools 
and other educational institutions of 
Member states. Mr. Khalidy sug- 
gested that the Council decide to 
transmit this resolution to the Ad- 
ministering Powers and to request 
them to include in their annual re- 
ports information relating to the 
question. 

This proposal was adopted. 


Higher Education 


The Council next considered a 
resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council last August in 
connection with the advancement of 
higher education in the African 
Trust Territories. In debate on this 
matter, it was pointed out that the 
Council would examine the annual 
reports on the African Trust Terri- 
tories at its next session and it would 
therefore be more appropriate to 
consider the technical assistance reso- 
lution at that time. This view was 
accepted and the Council took note 
of the resolution and deferred fur- 
ther consideration of the matter un- 
til the summer session. 

The Council then passed to agenda 
item 25—the report of the Secre- 
tary-General concerning implementa- 
tion of Resolution 36 (III) of the 
Council on the provision of informa- 
tion concerning the United Nations 
to the peoples of the Trust Terri- 
tories. Henri Laurentie, of France, 
proposed that the Council should 
ask future Visiting Missions to un- 
dertake the necessary contacts to 
ensure the circulation of United Na- 
tions material on the Trust Terri- 
tories, and to assign to them the 
task of ascertaining the best means 
of their reaching the greatest number 
of indigenous inhabitants. This pro- 
posal was adopted. 


Anti-Rabies Campaign 
Under Way in Israel 


Mass vaccination of dogs and the 
destruction of jackals are part of a 
program now under way in Israel to 
eradicate rabies with the assistance 
of the World Health Organization. 


Book Notes 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Publications in Far Eastern 
Languages. The Library of Con- 
gress, Reference Department, 
Washington, D. C. 167 pp., $1.15. 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Publications in the Russian 
Language. The Library of Con- 
gress, Reference Department, 
Washington, D. C. 84 pp., $0.65. 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Publications in Western Lan- 
guages. The Library of Congress, 
Reference Department. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 155 pp., $1.10. 


These three publications provide 
an expanded version of the prelimi- 
nary bibliography on Korea which 
the Library of Congress published in 
July last year. Among major sub- 
jects covered by the publications 
listed in these volumes are the geog- 
raphy, geology, natural history, pol- 
itics, government, history, economic 
and social conditions, language and 
literature, art, music, and military 
affairs of Korea. Also listed are pub- 
lications dealing with science and 
technology in that country. Brief 
annotations are provided for many 
of the publications, and there is also 
a bibliography of maps and charts 
in the Far Eastern and western lan- 
guages. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Card Division, the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., and 
UNESCO Book Coupons may be used 
for purchases from countries outside 
the United States. 


Indochina, A bibliography of the 
land and the people. Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 367 
pp., $2.50. 

A part of a program by the Li- 
brary’s reference department to make 
information on world affairs easily 
available, this list of references will di- 
rect readers to works on the physical 
setting, history, culture, and socio- 
economic and political development 
of Indochina. Listed by topical 
groupings are 1,850 works in three 
language sections — Western, Rus- 
sian and Vietnamese. There is a 
combined index to authors, subjects 
and titles. Many entries are an- 
notated. 
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Greece Finds One Key 
To Development 


N great areas of the world there is 

a tremendous resource in man- 
power—manpower which because of 
the under-developed nature of the 
environment does not have the op- 
portunity to produce the goods and 
services needed to raise the standard 
of living. 

Greece has evolved a plan which 
enables people in such areas to use 
their ideas and their idle manpower 
for community development. This 
was done with the help of a United 
Nations Adviser who aided the Greek 
Government in creating a program 
which has awakened 1500 villages to 
a realization that they had in their 
own hands and tools, and in their 
own ideas, the means of greatly rais- 
ing their standard of living by invest- 
ing their idle energy in community 
improvements. The program is called 
“Community Development Employ- 
ment for the Utilization of Idle Man- 
power.” For convenience it is refer- 
red to as CDE, 


Results of Program 


cDE has been adopted by the 
Greek Government and put into 
effect with the following results: In 
the 18 months prior to July 1, 1950, 
six million man-days of work was 
done on community improvements 
by over 150,000 workers. In every 
province in Greece the work is going 
ahead. During these 18 months, a 
great variety of community improve- 
ments has been completed; for ex- 
ample, 1,565 kilometres of new roads 
have been opened and 3,707 kilo- 
metres of existing roads have been 
improved, making a total of 5,272 
kilometres of roads constructed or 
improved—a tremendous accomplish- 
ment for such a small country. As a 
result, the majority of the hitherto 
isolated villages are now connected 
with the main highway system. 

The productivity of 193,000 strem- 
mas (about 50,000 acres) of land has 
been improved by irrigation, drain- 
age and flood control. A number of 
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By Glen Leet 


reforestation projects are now in 
progress. Over a hundred water sup- 
ply systems have been installed and 
24 sewer systems have been com- 
pleted. 

The greater part of this capital 
wealth was created by the workers’ 
own investment of idle manpower. 
The cost to the national Government 
was low in comparison with the 
results obtained. So light has been 
the administrative burden on the 
national Government that no new 
national employees were required. 
This, though true, is perhaps mislead- 
ing because the CDE program is the 
pride, joy, and major interest of most 
of the provincial governors and of 
many provincial engineers, agricul- 
urists and other technicians, and 
many mayors and village presidents 
devote a great deal of their attention 
to CDE. 

The high level of accomplishment 
seems to result from the enthusiasm 
of the workers and the awakened 
community spirit which follows the 
discovery that they can do things 
themselves. As participation is com- 
pletely voluntary, the people who 
work are those who believe in the 
project and who are deeply interested 
in the results. An important reason 
for their zeal is the fact that in each 
community the people are working 
to carry out their own ideas. 


Local Communities Decide 


The local communities decide what 
they want to do and provide almost 
all of the tools and equipment needed. 
Naturally, the works undertaken are 
those which require only readily 
available local resources. The peas- 
ants contribute their services, receiv- 
ing from the government not a wage 
but a small incentive payment—for 
each day they work. 

This incentive payment—about a 
third of a real wage—has for some 
basic psychological reasons produced 
a level of activity rather higher than 
could be induced if the peasants 
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join the American Public Welfare 
Association. He helped draft many 
of the social welfare laws enacted by 
various states in the United States in 
1935 and 1936. He was State Ad- 
ministrator of Public Assistance in 
Rhode Island in 1939. 


thought they were working tor wages. 
Independent peasants, who have 
never worked for another man for a 
wage, take pride in working for the 
community on a basis where they are 
making a contribution to the com- 
munity. The payment covers the 
added food requirement of a working 
man over an idle man, but they have 
no sense that they are working for a 
wage. They are working for them- 
selves, for the community and for the 
better life that this activity makes 
possible. In village after village the 
workers state that their CDE work is 
bringing them “a new life.” 

Although the daily payment to the 
worker is small, this does not mean 
that this compensation is low. Quite 
to the contrary. For many of the 
workers their CbE work has brought 
them the highest compensation of 
any work they ever did in their life, 
and the workers are shrewd enough 
to figure this out for themselves. The 
greater compensation comes not from 
the cpdE work itself but from the 
increased productivity of their non- 
CDE work. 





One peasant explained this by 
showing his storeroom full of pota- 
toes, the result of his previous year’s 
work on his own land. “You see,” 
he said, “half of them are rotten.” 
He explained that to transport these 
by donkey to market would cost him 
550 drachmae per oke. He said he 
couldn’t sell them for more than 600 
drachmae per oke so that at best he 
could only get 50 drachmae for him- 
self. He explained that with the road 
he was building through cbDE he 
could hire a cart and transport the 
potatoes for 50 drachmae an oke 
which would give him for himself 
550 drachmae, an eleven-fold in- 
crease. The next year, he said, he 
would raise double the number of 
potatoes planted and the following 
year he would buy his own cart so 
that he would lose nothing for trans- 
portation except his time, and he had 
plenty of time. This, he explained, 
meant a new life for himself and all 
of his family. 

The added compensation some- 
times comes from the increased pro- 
ductivity of land which has been 
drained or irrigated, and sometimes it 
comes from the increased value of 
the workers’ property. For example, 
in the village of Kalamos, in northern 
Attica, only about a third of the vil- 


lagers were working on a road which 
would connect the village with the 
Saronic Gulf. As the road would 
benefit the entire village, the work- 
ers were asked why the other people 
did not work. They explained it 
very logically. The people who were 


working were those who owned 
land which would be greatly in- 
creased in value by the road. That 
was why they were working so hard 
and with such enthusiasm. They ex- 
plained that when another road was 
built from the center of the village 
to the northern end of the valley, 
then of course it would be the people 
from the northern end who would do 
the work. This was an illustration of 
one of the basic reasons why CDE 
has spread so rapidly throughout the 
country. It does not require unani- 
mous agreement or participation. It 
requires only the participation of 
those who will benefit most from the 
work accomplished. 


Initiating the Program 


The program was initiated in 
Greece through a brief circular which 
instructed provincial governors to in- 
form local communities that if they 
wished to organize community proj- 
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ects of public benefit, and would pay 
all of the costs the National Govern- 
ment would make a small payment 
to each person who worked. The cir- 
cular provided that projects should 
be submitted to the provincial gov- 
ernors, and the state was protected 
against an unlimited obligation by a 
provision that only a few of the best 
projects could be financed. At first 
only a few localities with alert local 
leadership responded, but as other 
communities saw the results, project 
applications flowed in in such volume 
that approving authority had to be 
delegated to technical co-ordinating 
committees established in the prov- 
inces. 

After the first circular had been 
sent out, almost all that happened 
was as a result of local leadership. 
The lack of any high pressure sales- 
manship from the central government 
was probably an important factor in 
preserving the local initiative which 
is such an essential feature of this 
program. 

Under this program there has been 
no problem of political interference. 
CDE seems of its nature to be im- 


A ANY experts agree that the 
interesting Greek experience 
described on these pages by Mr. 
Leet has significance for other coun- 
tries as well. The Technical Assis- 
tance Administration is therefore 
prepared to offer expert services to 
governments which ask for them in 
applying the principles of the Com- 
munity Development Employment 
scheme to their own countries. 

Such experts, with training and 
experience in the basic principles of 
CDE, would assist requesting gov- 
ernments in determining how the 
scheme might be modified to suit 
their conditions. Also, they could 
aid in formulating the administrative 
policies and techniques most likely 
to give the program wide effect. 
Finally, follow-up consultations on 
progress being made could also be 
arranged. 

The Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration can provide detailed 
information and documentation 
which may be useful to  govern- 
ments in making a preliminary an- 
alysis of the usefulness of the pro- 
gram. Under consideration by the 
TAA are plans for a seminar in 
Greece later in 1951 for officials of 
other countries who might be in- 
terested in observing the program in 
action. 

HuGH L. KEENLEYSIDE 
Director-General 
Technical Assistance Administration 


mune to political manipulations. 
There are no new administrative jobs, 
and politicians are under no pressure 
to get people CDE jobs as they are 
open to anyone. CDE funds cannot 
be spent in prosperous areas where 
there is no under-employment, be- 
cause only unemployed people are 
interested in CDE employment. Con- 
sequently, the equitable allocation of 
funds does not involve political diffi- 
culties. Politicians are increasingly 
active among their constituents stir- 
ring up interest in CDE but this is an 
asset to the program as weil as to 
themselves. 

Many Greek newspapers have 
praised the program, and in Parlia- 
ment the only question raised was 
why had CDE not moved faster. The 
United Nations origin of the CDE 
plan has probably contributed to 
the uniformly non-partisan character 
of support for the program in both 
press and Parliament. 


CDE in Industrial Environment 


The greater part of the CDE work 
has been in under-developed rural 
areas. This was primarily because of 
the basic government policy to give 
first priority to such areas where the 
need was considered to be the great- 
est. Despite this policy, the program 
has been in extensive operation in 
the cities of Salonika, Patras, Volos, 
Yanninna, Lamia, and Rhodes. 

The cities did not have the same 
type of under-development as in the 
country, but there was a great need 
for community improvements, never- 
theless. War, occupation and civil 
conflict had created urgent needs. In 
addition, there were the needs for 
community facilities which had not 
expanded as fast as the population 
had grown. 

Under-utilized manpower also ex- 
isted but it was not the normal 
seasonal under-employment of the 
isolated villages. There was chronic 
unemployment and there was the 
disguised unemployment of many 
people keeping busy at unproductive 
service and selling activities. 

In the cities there was not the dra- 
matic rise in productivity and of liv- 
ing standards which occurs when an 
isolated village breaks through the 
barrier which held it to subsistence 
agriculture by building a road which 
makes possible a market economy. 

Other results, however, of a bene- 
ficial character were even more dra- 
matically evident. Notable was the 
increased private employment, in- 
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creased private investment, and the 
increased compensation from private 
employment. The following is an 
illustration from Patras, a city of 
about 100,000 persons. 

Two years ago about 10 per cent 
of the homes had water and sewer 
connections. Today, as a result of 
CDE about 75 per cent of the homes 
have water and sewer service. All of 
the sewer mains were made from rock 
and cement. No imported materials 
were used. As the mains were laid, 
each home owner had to hire private 
labor to establish a connection, and 
to save expense 95 per cent did it 
quickly while the excavations were 
still open. 

For these connections, the home 
owners needed tile pipe, and the pot- 
tery makers developed a_ thriving 
business making tile pipes. With a 
seven-fold increase in water and 
sewer connections, there was a great 
demand for plumbing fixtures. The 
local factory manufacturing plumb- 
ing fixtures tripled its production but 
still could not keep up with the de- 
mand. A‘ potter developed a crude 
glazed clay water flush bowl that 
could sell for less than three dollars, 
and did a thriving business. 

Two years ago plumbers received 
17,000 drachmae per day — when 
they worked. Now they get 44,000 
drachmae a day, and although they 
have taken on many new apprentices 
they still cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. Naturally, the plumbers’ union 
is very happy about the situation 
which has given them a seven-fold 
increase in the number of permanent 
customers who will be needing the 
service of plumbers. 

As streets, sidewalks, parks and 
squares have been built throughout 
the city, it automatically resulted in 
a high level of private investment in 
home construction and improve- 
ments. Especially in the poorer sec- 
tions of the city was the face of the 
community lifted. Through CDE the 
pride of the inhabitants was awak- 
ened, and new and better homes were 
built. Even those who could not af- 
ford new homes could afford a coat 
of whitewash, and today the whole 
appearance of the city and the level 
of the living of the people has greatly 
improved. As evidence of the in- 
creased activity of the population is 
the fact that coffee houses which used 
to be crowded are now nearly de- 
serted, but the coffee house proprie- 
tors do not complain because the 
customers they do have, have money 
to spend. 
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Patras has strongly organized un- 
ions. By tradition, loyalty and pride, 
members will not go outside their 
crafts for employment. A member of 
the stevedores’ union, for example, 
just would not work with a contractor 
in a different trade during periods 
when there were no ships to be un- 
loaded, It is, however, psychologi- 
cally quite a different matter to 
donate one’s services for community 
improvements when there is no regu- 
lar work available. That is something 
that can be done with pride and self- 
respect, and the leader of the Pong- 
shoremen’s union periodically reports 
to the city authorities the number of 
longshoremen who will want to con- 
tribute service to CDE. 

The fact that they are paid some- 
thing for their work is a welcome 
supplement to their income which 
can be accepted with dignity because 
everyone understands that the service 
they give is worth more and this is 
not regarded as a wage. Their pay 
is not a relief payment and no in- 
vestigation of need is involved. This 
is an important contributing factor to 
the happy relationship between CDE 
and labor. 


Cost to the Central Government 


For the first two years the program 
was in operation in Greece, the total 
financial investment by the central 
government amounted to only 4 mil- 
lion dollars. During the experimental 
period the central government alloca- 
tions were made available from ECA 
local currency funds. But after the 
value and also the great popular ap- 
peal of this program had been dem- 
onstrated, the costs involved became 
a part of the central government’s 
regular budget. The ability of local 
communities to finance the improve- 
ments themselves is developing to 
such a degree that it is possible that 
within a few years no further central 
government financial participation 
may be needed. Also, as a result of 
CDE improvements there have been 
offsetting savings in relief. They have 
probably been in excess of the 4 mil- 
lion dollars expended on CDE. 


In situations where a government 
must in any event provide food or 
equipment or land to some distressed 
group where the recipients have no 
possibility of making payment in 
cash, these commodities can be sold 
with the provision that repayment be 
made in work contributed to their 
own community on CDE projects. 
The same principle could facilitate 


land reforms—that is, rural workers 
could pay for land by contributing 
labor to community development un- 
dertakings. 

Although the increased wealth and 
the higher living standards which 
result from the labor investment 
through CDE are considerable, they 
are not the most important conse- 
quence of this program. Most im- 
portant is the awakening of the spirit, 
the self-confidence, the moral satis- 
faction and the dignity which comes 
to the people who participate. CDE 
is an expression of a fundamental 
faith in the intelligence and capacity 
of common people to solve their own 
problems in an environment where 
each person gets an opportunity to 
work for the thing which for him has 
neaning and significance. 


Venue of the Sixth 
Assembly Session 


The General Assembly has set 
March 10 as the deadline for recon- 
sidering its decision on the site of 
the next session. A proposal to this 
effect was adopted at a plenary meet- 
ing on February 13 by a vote of 
39-5, with 3 abstentions. 

On December 14 the Assembly 
decided to hold its sixth session in 
Europe. Assembly President Nasrol- 
lah Entezam and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie were instructed to seiect 
the most suitable site. After survey- 
ing various possibilities, Mr. Lie re- 
ported that France was unable to 
offer Paris as a site for the session. 
The United Kingdom did not find it 
possible to offer London or any other 
city. The accommodations avail- 
able at Geneva, Mr. Lie said, were 
inadequate, and unforeseen additional 
cost would be involved in providing 
even minimum facilities there. The 
President of the Assemb!y and the 
Secretary-General therefore recom- 
mended that the Assemb.y reconsider 
its previous decision and hold the 
next session at Headquarters. 

Speaking first, Adolfo Costa du 
Rels, of Bolivia, said he had just 
been informed that a “draft law” had 
been submitted to the French Na- 
tional Assembly proposing that Paris 
should be the site of the next ses- 
sion. He therefore proposed that con- 
sideration be deferred pending the 
final decision of the French National 
Assembly. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the So- 
viet Union, and V. L. Shvetsov, of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., opposed re- 
consideration of the question. 
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Progress at the Permanent Headquarters 





Planning on the United 
Nations Permanent Head- 
quarters now has reached 
the final stages. Here is a 
general view of the draft- 
ing room of the Headquar- 
ters planning group, which 
is housed on the 22nd floor 
of the Secretariat Building. 


The Secretary-General’s 
new office is on the 38th 
floor of the Secretariat 
Building. Here is Mr. Tryg- 
ve Lie at his desk. The 
window on his left over- 
looks New York’s East 
River and the miniature 
flags are flags of all the 
Member states. 















This picture shows the 
main vehicular approach to 
the Headquarters Secretar- 
iat Building, with access to 
the underground — garage. 
Traffic circulates around a 
concrete plaza which, when 
completed, will contain a 
centre fountain. Eventually, 
the underground garage will 
accommodate about 1,500 
cars. 
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New Board Takes Direction 
Of Children’s Fund 


S150,000,000 Spent in Four Years 


ARLY in 1947, representatives 

of 26 nations met at Lake Suc- 
cess to start the operations of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. This Execu- 
tive Board had no funds and no plans 
except the General Assembly’s di- 
rective setting forth priorities of aid 
and the broad principles to be fol- 
lowed. Aid, under that directive, was 
to be given first to children in coun- 
tries that had been victims of aggres- 
sion; it was to be on the basis of 
need, “without discrimination — be- 
cause of race, creed, nationality stat- 
us or political belief.” 

On February 9, this year, a newly- 
constituted Executive Board met to 
take over the work. Its members had 
before them the report of the first 
Executive Board, a report which 
showed how a sum equivalent to 
approximately $150,000,000, volun- 
tarily contributed over ‘the last four 
years, had been spent or was being 
put into procurement to help chil- 
dren and mothers in more than sixty 
countries. 

The greater part of that amount 
had been spent for the relief and re- 
habilitation of children in the war- 
devastated countries of Europe, and 
for the refugees in the Palestine 
area. The claims of the children of 
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Asia, many of whom likewise had 
first priority, had been taken into ac- 
count: an allocation for China was 
made in 1947, followed by others for 
the Asian countries from 1948 on, 
and for the Latin American countries 
in 1949 and 1950. 


A New Directive 


The reconstituted Board will work 
under a fresh directive of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. According to this, the 
Fund is being continued for another 
three years, with a view to making 
it a permanent part of the United Na- 
tions. Emphasizing the shift that was 
already taking place in the Fund's 
operation, the new directive calls for 
a major part of the Fund’s resources 
going to countries outside Europe, 
and in particular those in the under- 
developed regions. 

This shift in emphasis is reflected 
also in the composition of the new 
Board. Whereas in the first Board the 
European membership was dominant 
(14 members out of 26), now that 
representation has been reduced to 
eight—Belgium, Byelorussia, France, 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE BOARD of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund in session at Lake Success. 


Italy, Switzerland, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
The representation of the Asian coun- 
tries had been correspondingly in- 
creased from only two members— 
China and Iraq — to eight: Ceylon, 
China, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, 
Thailand and Turkey. The Latin 
American representation remains the 
same in number, five, although three 
of the countries represented — 
Bolivia, the Dominican Republic and 


Uruguay — are new to the Board. 
Brazil and Ecuador continue to be 
represented. 


The other five members of the 
Board, and on this representation 
there has been no change, are Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the United States. 

The membership, which is on a 
rotating basis, is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the eighteen countries 
on the Social Commission and eight 
others elected by the Economic and 
Social Council. The latter were 
chosen to give broader geographical 
representation and to bring into the 
Board the countries most actively 
participating in the Fund’s work, as 
contributors or as recipients of the 
Fund’s aid. Three of the elected 
members — Ceylon, Italy and Swit- 
zerland are not members of the 
United Nations. The first. two receive 
as well as contribute aid; Switzer- 
land, which is one of the major con- 
tributors, has been represented from 
the beginning. 

A good part of this first session 
of the new Board was devoted to its 
own organization. Mrs. Adelaide Sin- 
clair of Canada, who had previously 
served as chairman of the Program 








Committee, was elected chairman of 
the Executive Board to succeed Dr. 
Ludwik Rajchman, of Poland. (Po- 
land is no longer represented.) Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, was named first 
vice-chairman; Minerva Bernardino, 
of the Dominican Republic, second: 
Ratko Pleic, of Yugoslavia, third; and 
Svasti Daengsvang, of Thailand, 
fourth. An 11-nation Program Com- 
mittee was elected, made up of the 
following: Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, 
China, Ecuador, France, India, Swit- 
zerland, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Auguste Lindt, of 
Switzerland, was named chairman. In 
addition, an administrative and bud- 
get committee composed of Bo- 
livia, France, Iraq, Israel, New 
Zealand, Thailand and the United 
States — was elected. 

The Board had only $1,083,000 in 
new funds to allocate, and almost 
a third of that amount had to be set 
aside for freight. The remainder was 
voted to carry on, for the next few 
months, feeding operations in three 
critical areas — Greece, which is 
still struggling with the resettlement 
of large numbers of refugees; Yugo- 
slavia, which is suffering from last 
summer's severe drought; and the 
refugee centres in the Palestine area, 
where since 1948 some 400,000 Arab 
refugee children and mothers have 
been aided. 


Asia and Latin America 


Out of existing reserves, however, 
it was possible to extend the Fund’s 
work in a number of countries in 
Asia and in Latin America. The larg- 
est of these apportionments was that 
for India, with the sum of $240,000 
to be used for rice for some 275,000 
children and mothers, to help meet 
famine conditions there. Other ap- 
portionments made from the Asian 
reserve were: $22,000 for dry skim 
milk for a nutrition demonstration 
program in Taiwan (Formosa); 
$112,000 for ppT and sprayers for 
continuing and extending a malaria- 
control program in Pakistan, to pro- 
tect a population of more than 
1,000,000 persons; $141,000 to assist 
the Philippines in a yaws and syphilis 
control program; and $35,000 for 
Thailand, mostly for equipment for 
a network of rural health centres. 

Out of the Latin American area 
reserve, four countries — Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Jamaica and Peru 
—are to receive aid for tuberculosis 
control measures, including BCG vac- 
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cination. Sums set aside for this pur- 
pose total nearly $200,000; $35,000 
for Costa Rica; $40,000, El Salva- 
dor; $110,000, Jamaica; and $8,000, 
Peru. The last-named country is also 
to receive help, to the extent of $92,- 
000, in setting up, or in some in- 
stances extending, maternal and child 
health services in the city of Callao 
and in the Department of Ica, a rural 
area. Plans for these health projects 
have been developed with the tech- 
nical assistance of the World Health 
Organization. 

As the Fund’s work was thus 
pushed ahead in these two world 
areas, it was drawing to an end ina 
number of European countries. Mis- 
sions were closed, or were scheduled 
to close, in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, for in all instances most 
of UNICEF supplies had been re- 
ceived. With the closure of those 
missions, the only ones remaining 
are those in Greece, Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. At the peak of the European 
operation, in 1948-49, 14 countries 
were receiving aid, but with the re- 
covery that has taken place, and in 
view of the greater need elsewhere, 
operations in the European area have 
been, or are being, brought to a close. 

The Albanian mission, which was 
closed in April 1949, may be re- 
established, it was reported, if nego- 
tiations with the Albanian govern- 
ment and the administration can be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
The sum of $406,000 is still stand- 
ing out of allocations previously 
made for child-aid work in_ that 
country. 

A highlight of this first session of 
the new Board was a report made 
by Professor Robert Debre, the 
French delegate, on the work being 
done at the International Children’s 
Centre in Paris. This centre, which 
was established with the Fund’s as- 
sistance, is drawing child-care spe- 
cialists from all parts of the world 
for training in the most advanced 
techniques. In addition, the centre 
is already functioning as a basic re- 
search unit in the field of child 
health and welfare. 


New Governmental Support 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
new governmental support for the 
Fund was announced by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia. The former is con- 
tributing £100,000; the latter, the 
equivalent of $200,000 with a fur- 
ther pledge of $300,000 for 1952. 


Pledges were also reported for Cey- 
lon, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 
A new contribution from the United 
States Government, under a stand- 
ing authorization of $15,000,000, 
now is under consideration. 

The prospect of obtaining further 
financial support through public ap- 
peals was brought forward, in a plan 
to have a collection for UNICEF 
made throughout the world as part 
of the celebration of United Nations 
Day, October 24. The proposal is 
being taken up by the representatives 
with their governments, with the de- 
cision to be made within one month's 
time. 

The next meeting of the Board is 
to be held on May 22. It will be 
preceded by a meeting of the Pro- 
gram Committee on April 30 which 
will be concerned with outlining 
policies to be followed over the 3- 
year period. The work to be done in 
the under-developed areas, in Asia 
and in Latin America, and also in 
Africa, will be the basis of the dis- 
cussion. 


International System 
For Classifying Coal 


Progress towards a uniform classi-’ 
fication system for European coals 
has been made by scientists from 
nine countries meeting at Geneva 
under the auspices of the Coal Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. The 
Committee has been working for 
some time on an international and 
commercially operable system of coal 
classification and coal nomenclature. 
The absence of such a system is a 
cause of confusion and practical in- 
convenience. 

Participating in ECE’s Coal Classi- 
fication Working Party were scien- 
tists from Belgium, Denmark, France 
(also representing the Saar and the 
western occupation zones of Ger- 
many), Italy, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. They con- 
sidered the results of laboratory 
analyses of coal samples exchanged 
among the ECE countries. Coal sam- 
ples from Belgium, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Poland, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the west- 
ern zones of Germany were analyzed 
in most if not all of the following 
countries: Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, as well as in the western zones 
of Germany. 
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Scientists, Educators Aided 
By Gift Coupon Scheme 


HE Women’s University in 

Manila needs a 16 mm. sound 
film projector for which it cannot 
afford to pay $400. In Salonika, 
Greece, the School for Blind Chil- 
dren lacks teaching equipment — 
another $400. For the same amount, 
the Austrian University of Glaz 
could get its desperately-needed mi- 
crobalance, and for less than a tenth 
of that amount — $30 — the geog- 
raphy teacher of an Arab refugee 
girls’ school in Hebron would have 
a classroom globe. 

From these and many other parts 
of the world, from war-devastated 
and under-developed countries, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien 
tific, and Cultural Organization re- 
ceives a stream of letters, describing 
the efforts of teachers, scientists, ar- 
tists working in near-empty school- 
rooms, makeshift laboratories, or 
badly-stocked libraries. 

At the UNESCO General Confer- 
ence of 1950, in Florence, a scheme 
tor aid began to take shape. It be- 
came a reality last December, when 
the UNESCO gift coupon program 
was launched. The first use of the 
coupons was to send $400 from the 
Hunter College (New York) Chap- 
ter of the American Association of 
University Professors to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where laboratory 
glassware was badly needed. 

The gift coupon is a special kind 
of international currency, similar to 
a check or money order, The scheme 
is Operating at present in the United 
States, and other countries will be 
invited to participate in 1951. Re- 
cipients can use them in place of 
“hard currency” foreign exchange 
to pay for orders placed with author- 
ized suppliers in any of several coun- 
tries. A Greek university professor 
may, for example, buy a book in 
Switzerland by sending gift coupons 
rather than Swiss francs. And he will 
also receive credit for any balance 
after his order has been filled. 

Unlike the UNESCO book coupon 
program, in operation since 1948, the 
new plan applies to films, laboratory 
stamps are issued in denominations 


STUDENTS at the University of Vienna re- 
ceiving a shipment of scientific equipment 
sent through UNESCO. This University’s pro- 
ject was the first approved for gift coupons. 
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equipment, books, teaching equip- 
ment, and almost any article needed 
by schools, museums, libraries, or 
similar institutions, Coupons are is- 
sued in ten-dollar denominations— 
Or currency equivalent—and will be 
used to fill specific requests from in- 
stitutions already approved in Burma, 


Ceylon, Greece, India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Yugoslav- 


ia. Such requests, together with back- 
ground information and photographs, 
are classified according to cost and 
type, and sent as projects to groups 
seeking an active role in a United 
Nations program. 

In addition to the coupons, gift 


Serial No 
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THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL rae 


promises to pay an authorized aupplier. 
currency of his country of Ten U.S. 
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2 and publ 
tions in the fields of education science and 5 rer 
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3. Suppliers guthorized by Unerce to handle gift coupons will eccept 
this coupon in fev of currency for toch purchases. 
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of 25 cents and in booklets of 40, 
each representing a single coupon, 
allowing many individual donors to 
share the cost. The stamps make it 
possible to provide technical equip- 
ment which does not fit into gift 
packages and is too costly for an 
individual gift. UNESCO recom- 
mends such stamp plans to school 
and college groups, professional so- 
cieties, civic clubs, and organizations 
such as labor unions. The organiza- 
tion points out that, by participating 
in the program, donor groups are 
certain that the help they give is 
channeled to a specific and critical 
need. Moreover, the donors’ names 
are On the coupons, enabling the re- 
cipients’ gratitude to be personal. 

In the United States and Canada, 
the program is conducted by 
UNESCO's Reconstruction Liaison Of- 
fice at United Nations Headquarters. 
Organizations wishing to participate 
should address that office. 





to 
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ed conditions. the equivaient in the 


mt: tate of exchange at the wens 
‘ation. 
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INDITIONS OF USE: 


4. This coupon must be viad before 31 December 1952, but may be 
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months ther 

$. This covpon has @ cash olus of ten doliors; it shevid be carefully 
gvorded a, Bas ap mo toss, theft or abuse 

$. For ‘ormation concerning Hems which may be petchased with 
Unesco Git Coupent, aad for nomes of authorized suppliers in various 
countries, comult infarmetion leaflet 


Unesco, 19 Avenue Kiéber. Poris 16e, France 
fevance date 15 November 1950 
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Survev of World Economic Developments 


(Continued from page 206.) 


There was, in particular, a very 
considerable expansion in_ trade 
among Western European countries, 
due, especially, to the recovery of 
Western Germany. However, trade 
between Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope, and between Eastern Europe 


7 


HE international trade movements 

in the period under review, adds 
the report, also accounted for the ma- 
jor changes in the balances of current 
foreign transactions that took place 
in 1949 and the first half of 1950. 

By the middle of last year, it was 
possible to discern the approach to a 
situation which, while far from satis- 
factory in some respects, nonetheless 
enabled more and more countries 
to maintain their economies at levels 
comparable at least with those of 
the immediate post-war years, de- 
spite the reduction in external aid 
which some of them had been re- 
ceiving. 

The emergence after the middle 
of 1949 of a greater degree of bal- 
ance in world production and trade, 
says the report, “may be said to 
mark the end of the period of post- 
war reconstruction.” With special 
assistance from the United States 
continuing at a high level, many 
countries were able to begin rebuild- 
ing their gold and dollar reserves. 
This process was aided by a reduc- 
tion in the flight of capital from 
Western Europe to the United States 
after the 1949 devaluations. 

Despite such improvements, there 
remained, however, some significant 
elements of disequilibrium in inter- 
national transactions of important 
regions of the world. 

Thus, while in some cases the 
countries of continental Western Eu- 
rope maintained production well 
above pre-war levels, they were still 
not able to pay, from their own ex- 
ports of goods and services, for a 
substantial part of their essential im- 
ports of raw materials and foodstuffs 
from the dollar area and elsewhere 
outside the region. 


Reserves of United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom’s more favor- 
able position was largely due to the 
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and other parts of the world was 
stagnant, far below pre-war levels, 
for non-economic reasons. Trade 
among Eastern European countries, 
on the other hand, went up mark- 
edly, because of rising production 
levels. 


4. Trends in International Settlements 


fact that it was the repository of the 
reserves of the rest of the sterling 
area (except the Union of South 
Africa). However, as the United 
Kingdom’s gold and dollar reserves 
grew, so did its liabilities to the 
sterling area. The strengthening of 
the United Kingdom’s reserves was 
due to a large degree to the rest of 
the sterling area increasing its ex- 
ports to the United States. 

Outside Western Europe, the in- 
ternational transactions of many 
countries remained in precarious or 
nominal balance, this balance being 
sustained only by direct controls on 
trade and payments. The strain on 
the balance of payments of many of 
these countries resulted from domes- 
tic inflation either inherited from the 
war or linked with the financing of 
their economic development. 

In the absence of a large inflow 
of capital from abroad, adds the 
report, the effort to maintain rel- 
atively high rates of investment was 
bound to have an adverse effect on 
the external payments of some under- 
developed countries, given their pres- 
sure of population and inadequate 
food production levels. 





Hostilities in Korea introduced a 
new set of factors affecting interna- 
tional transactions. One of the most 


immediate results of re-armament 
was to reduce still more the deficit 
of the rest of the world with the 
United States which increased its 
imports, particularly of primary 
products. 

Further rises in the prices of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, may, how- 
ever, weaken Western Europe’s bal- 
ance of payments with the Western 
Hemisphere, the outer sterling area 
and other regions. 

Moreover, to the extent that the 
capacity of Western European coun- 
tries to produce for export is re- 
duced by the direct encroachment 
of armaments production on their 
supply position, they will not be able 
to take advantage of the trade possi- 
bilities afforded by the increased 
dollar earnings of overseas countries 
producing raw materials. 

The financial position of the latter 
countries is likely to be considerably 
strengthened. But their prospects of 
receiving more imports of manufac- 
tured goods, or even, perhaps, of 
maintaining their present import lev- 
els, are not reassuring. Without ade- 
quate imports, their domestic infla- 
tionary pressures may increase, and 
their development programs might 
have to be deferred for lack of essen- 
tial imports. 

Foreign and domestic capital will 
no doubt be attracted to countries 
producing those raw materials which 
are in greatest demand. The result- 
ing redirection of investment, the 
report observes, will in many cases 
mean shifting emphasis away from 
present plans for more diversified 
types of economic development. 


J. Post-War Dollar Deficits 


N analysis of the long- and short- 

term factors causing the wide- 
spread post-war dollar shortages is 
given in another chapter of the 
report. This shows that the rest of 
the world had had deficits with the 
United States even before the Second 
World War. These deficits, however, 
had been financed by gold sales to 
the United States. 

After the war, dollar deficits in- 
creased very sharply, primarily be- 
cause the non-dollar world increased 
its imports from the dollar area very 
considerably in connection with re- 


construction and economic develop- 
ment needs. This factor was partially 
offset by the United States and Cana- 
da increasing their imports from the 
rest of the world with the consider- 
able expansion in their levels of 
economic activity. The increase in 
their imports was, however, propor- 
tionately less than the rise in their 
economic activity. There were two 
reasons for this. First, the fact that 
they had expanded their productive 
capacity during the war had made 
them less dependent on imports than 
before the war. Second, the export 
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capacity of the rest of the world had 
been reduced by war-devastation. 

In addition to these changes in 
the volume of trade, the very large 
rise in the prices of goods entering 
into foreign trade considerably in- 
creased the size of the dollar deficit, 
as measured in money terms. On 
invisible trade, on the other hand, 
the non-dollar world was a net earner 
of dollars. But these were less than 
its net dollar payments for goods. 
Further, gold production in the non- 
dollar world was less than before the 
war, and the price of gold did not 
change. Consequently, there emerged 
a large dollar deficit, which was met 
mainly by means of grants and long- 
term capital exports from the United 
States and Canada to the rest of the 
world. 

The report then analyzes the spe- 
cific forms which the dollar problem 
took in the sterling area, in con- 
tinental Western Europe and_ in 
Latin America. 


Sterling Area 


Before the war, the sterling area 
as a whole had a deficit with the 
United States, arising from trade in 
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goods. It met this deficit partly from 
earnings on invisible exports. The 
production of gold was more than 
enough to meet the remainder of the 
deficit. 

This situation changed after the 
war. While in 1948 the sterling area 
was able to balance its trade with 
the soft-currency regions as a whole, 
its dollar deficit on merchandise trade 
increased considerably. Its invisible 
trade also showed a deficit, as against 
its pre-war surplus. The value of 
gold sales was not enough to cover 
these deficits. The sterling area 
therefore had to depend on liquidat- 
ing reserves, and on grants and loans 
from the United States and Canada. 


Continental Western Europe 


Continental Western Europe, be- 
fore the war, was much less dependent 
than the United Kingdom on trade 
with the dollar area. Indeed, its cur- 
rent trade in goods and services with 
the dollar area was probably in bal- 
ance before the war. A surplus on in- 
visible items roughly offset the deficit 
on merchandise trade. After the war, 
however, the region developed a 
large deficit on both merchandise and 
invisible trade. This was due not 
only to war-devastation but also to 
the inability to get supplies from 
countries such as Germany. 


Latin America 


Before the war, the merchandise 
export surplus of Latin America with 
the United States and Canada was 
enough to offset a large part of its 
deficit on invisible items such as 
shipping charges, dividends and in- 
terest payments. The enormous post- 
war increase in its dollar deficit re- 
sulted from an increase in the volume 
of imports from the United States 
and Canada which was larger than 
the increase in the volume of its 
exports to these countries. This was 
due particularly to the high levels of 
investment activities and develop- 
ment programs in Latin America. 
In other words, the dollar deficit was, 
to a large extent, a concomitant ot 
economic development efforts. 

This problem, the reports points 
out, may be mitigated by developing 
alternative sources of supply in Ger- 
many and Japan (both important 
pre-war suppliers to Latin America), 
and in the United Kingdom and the 
rest of Western Europe. The two 
latter areas, however, have tradi- 
tionally concentrated on exporting 
consumption goods, whereas now 
Latin America has an increased de- 
mand especially for investment 
goods. Therefore, the sale of goods 
from the United Kingdom and West- 
ern Europe to Latin America will 
depend to a large degree on the sort 
of goods they seek to export. 


6. Devaluation and World Trade 


HE analysis of post-war dollar 

deficits is followed by a review of 
the effects of the currency devalua- 
tions of 1949 to which many coun- 
tries resorted in order to meet their 
dollar crises of that year. 

The immediate effect of devalua- 
tion was to lower the dollar prices 
of Western European exports, vis-a- 
vis those of the United States. Many 
of the primary producing countries 
which devalued were able to raise 
the prices of their exports, as meas- 
ured in terms of domestic currencies, 
to levels which approached or even 
exceeded their pre-devaluation dollar 
equivalents. As a result, Western Eu- 
rope’s terms of trade became worse 
in the first half of 1950, not only 
with respect to the dollar area, but 
also as against other soft currency 
countries exporting primary products. 

After devaluation, the rest of the 
world considerably reduced its bal- 


ance of imports from the dollar 
area. Twenty per cent of this reduc- 
tion resulted from increased exports 
to the dollar area from the rest ot 
the world, and the remaining 80 per 
cent consisted of cuts in imports 
trom the dollar area. 

Factors other than devaluation 
were primarily responsible for in- 
creasing the dollar value of exports 
from the rest of the world to the dol- 
lar area in the first half of 1950. 
Outstanding among these factors was 
the increase in United States imports 
of food and raw materials from 
higher levels of business activity. 

Most non-dollar countries had re- 
stricted their imports from the dollar 
area to the most essential commod- 
ities long before devaluation. Con- 
sequently, increases in the domestic 
currency prices of dollar imports 
after devaluation could not have had 
any considerable effect in reducing 
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these imports below the controlled 
levels. The sterling area and the 
Latin American non-dollar area im- 
posed further import restrictions dur- 
ing 1949, thus leaving less margin 
for additional reductions as a result 
of the price factor. 

The decline between 1949 and 
1950 in dollar area exports to the 
rest of the world apparently corre- 
sponded for the most part to the 
tightening of import restrictions, es- 
pecially in the sterling area and the 
Latin American non-dollar area. So 


far as continental Western Europe 
is concerned, it corresponded mainly 
to the recovery of countries within 
that region, especially Western Ger- 
many. 

This analysis, the report stresses, 
is a short-term one. The conclusion 
that factors other than devaluation 
were mainly responsible for narrow- 
ing the dollar gap in the first half 
of 1950, it adds, “does not neces- 
sarily imply any judgment as to the 
significance of devaluation and its 
effects on international price relation- 
ships and trade in the longer run.” 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 201.) 


of United States aggression against 
China and violation of Chinese air 
space. The first Soviet draft called 
on the Assembly to ask the Security 
Council to take necessary steps for 
ensuring the immediate cessation of 
“United States aggression against 
China.” This was defeated by 5 
votes in favor, 48 against, with 3 
abstentions. The second Soviet pro- 
posal charged violation of Chinese 
air space by the United States air 
force, machine-gunning and bomb- 
ing of Chinese territory, and the 
bombardment and illegal inspection 
of a merchant ship of the People’s 
Republic of China by a United States 
warship. This draft asked the As- 
sembly to condemn such “illegal 
acts” and recommended that the Se- 
curity Council take action which 
would prevent their recurrence. This 
proposal was also rejected by 5 votes 
in favor, 51 against with 2 absten- 
tions. 

On the last remaining item on its 
agenda, the question of Formosa, the 
First Committee had decided to ad- 
journ discussion on it sine die, and 
therefore no Assembly action was 
needed. 


Committee of Twelve 


HE  Secretary-General looked 

forward to the day “when the 
United Nations succeeds in lifting the 
burden of armaments from the peo- 
ples of the world” in his statement 
opening the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. The Committee 
eleven present members of the Se- 
curity Council and Canada—was set 
up by the General Assembly to con- 
sider how the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Com- 
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mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments might be co-ordinated, and 
whether the functions of the two 
commissions should be merged under 
a new consolidated disarmament 
commission. Despite the present state 
of world tension, work on the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments was 
by no means academic or utopian, 
the Secretary-General declared. It 
was clear that today Member gov- 
ernments must provide for adequate 
defences, “but we should not for a 
moment lose sight of the ultimate 
goal.” 

The Committee debated a U.S.S.R. 
proposal on the representation of 
China, but adopted, by 9 votes in 
favor, 1 against (U.S.S.R.) and 2 ab- 
stentions (India, Yugoslavia) a 
United States proposal to defer a de- 
cision until the General Assembly 
had acted on the question. The elec- 
tion of a chairman was deferred until 
the Committee’s next meeting, sched- 
uled for March 2. 


Report on Western Samoa 


DUCATION in Western Samoa 

has come to mean far more than 
the mere “teaching of the three R's,” 
thanks to the medium of broadcast- 
ing daily lessons to schools. This was 
one of the points made in New Zea- 
land’s annual report on Western 
Samoa, examination of which was 
completed by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on February 15. The Adminis- 
tering Authority reported that a 
year’s experience of educational 
broadcasts has resulted in greatly im- 
proved standards of work in the vil- 
lage schools. In addition to carefully 
graded lessons, the broadcasts to 
schools included social studies, hy- 


giene, nature-study and music. Gen- 
eral broadcasts to Samoan listeners 
include talks on United Nations 
activities and answers to questions 
on United Nations affairs. In review- 
ing current conditions in this South 
Seas Trust Territory, the Council com- 
mended the general progress made 
and particularly noted the sound eco- 
nomic position of the territory which, 
in 1950, had a considerable budget 
surplus. Some concern was eX- 
pressed regarding political develop- 
ment, and a few members were 
critical of the continuance of the 
tribal system of government. 


Eritrea 


HE people of Eritrea have re- 

ceived pledges from interested 
governments promising co-operation 
in carrying out the General Assem- 
bly’s decision to federate the former 
Italian colony with Ethiopia. These 
assurances were conveyed to the 
Eritreans in a message delivered by 
the United Nations Commissioner 
for Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Ma- 
tienzo, on his arrival at Asmara on 
February 12. The Commissioner ap- 
pealed to all communities in Eritrea 
to assist him in fulfilling the United 
Nations’ mandate in the territory, the 
main task of which is to draw up an 
Eritrean Constitution and help estab- 
lish a provisional government. A 
week after arriving in East Africa, 
Dr. Anze Matienzo paid a short visit 
to Addis Ababa for initial consulta- 
tions with the Ethiopian Government. 


Toward Libyan Government 


N another former Italian colony, 

Libya, plans are being prepared for 
the progressive transfer of the func- 
tions of the present administering 
powers to a provisional Libyan Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution on the 
subject last November. The United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya, 
Adrian Pelt, has set up a Co-ordina- 
tion Committee to prepare plans for 
this transfer, and these will later be 
submitted to the ten-member Coun- 
cil for Libya for its consideration. 
The Co-ordination Committee, which 
commenced meetings early in Feb- 
urary, is composed of the chief local 
representatives of the two admin- 
istering powers, Britain and France, 
and three representatives from each 
of the Libyan provinces—Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, to- 
gether with the Commissioner. 
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Economic Developments 


In Europe Analyzed 








1950's Third Quarter Reviened 


URING the third quarter of 

1950—July through September 
—Europe increased its industrial pro- 
duction, expanded its exports by 
seven per cent, specially to the 
United States, and considerably re- 
duced its dollar gap in international 
payments as compared to the pre- 
ceding three-month period, April 
through June. There was, however, 
a “disturbing development.” Eu- 
rope’s purchases from other parts 
of the world during the same period 
fell off. Although this helped the 
payment situation, it also showed 
that in order to maintain its supplies 
of imported materials, in future Eu- 
rope will have to buy more goods 
abroad and at higher prices. 

These are the highlights of eco- 
nomic developments in.Europe dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1950, as 
reported in the latest issue of the 
quarterly publication, Economic Bul- 
letin for Europe, which is prepared 
by the Research and Planning Di- 
vision of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

“If it were not for the greatly in- 
creased tension in international rela- 
tions and the mounting threat to 
normal economic activity,” the ECE 
Bulletin observes, “the results of the 
third quarter (of 1950) in European 
production and trade could be re- 
garded as a step forward, and as 
further confirmation of Europe’s 
capacity for economic progress.” 


Expansion of Exports 


The record expansion of Eu- 
ropean exports—30 per cent above 
the 1938 volume—was heavily con- 
centrated on the United States, and 
dollar earnings increased substantial- 
ly. The value of sales to the United 
States increased by nearly 50 per cent 
compared with the second quarter. 
Figuring prominently in these pur- 
chases by the United States were 
industrial materials and semi-manu- 
factures: wool from the United 
Kingdom; iron and_ steel from 
France and Germany; scrap from 
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Germany; and non-ferrous metals 
from various sources, including, par- 
ticularly, tin from the United King- 
dom. Explaining that the increased 
shipments from Europe reflected the 
upswing in industrial production and 
the acceleration of stockpiling in the 
United States, the ECE Bulletin 
warns, however, that as far as these 
products are concerned, the increases 
are likely to be temporary, and 
would not in themselves justify opti- 
mism regarding future European 
sales in the American market. All 
of these are in short supply both in 
Europe and overseas. In many coun- 
tries regulations have already been 
introduced to limit exports of raw 
manufactures and semi-manufactures 
in order to conserve them for home 
use. 

Among finished manufactures, 
too, there was a general increase in 
exports to the United States includ- 
ing, particularly, vehicles and tex- 
tiles from the United Kingdom, and 
various other manufactured goods 
from western Germany. It is in 
finished products that the present 
level of demand in the United States 
might provide opportunity for a 
more lasting expansion of the market 
for European goods. 

As against the expanded exports, 
the overall decline in Europe’s im- 
ports, both from overseas and Eu- 
ropean countries, was, according to 
the ECE Bulletin “a _ disturbing 
factor.” It reflected a failure of 
some countries to provision them- 
selves with raw materials now in 
short supply. Even the gains ‘in ex- 
ports were achieved in part at the 
expense of European supplies of es- 
sential materials, and it remained 
uncertain to what extent they con- 
stituted a permanent strengthening of 
Europe’s position in foreign markets. 

In a country-by-country analysis, 
the EcE Bulletin shows that the ex- 
ceptionally low level of imports was 
due to large reductions in imports 
by France, the United Kingdom, and 
a number of smaller countries. These 
reductions covered a wide range of 





than out- 
weighed the expansion in imports 


commodities and more 
in a limited number of coun- 
tries, notably western Germany and 
Switzerland. Increase in imports by 
western Germany is explained as due 
to the general easing of trade re- 
strictions, and the increase in do- 
mestic activity. France had the 
largest share in these west German 
purchases. 

Seasonal factors and specific trade 
and payment difficulties partly ex- 
plain the decline in imports. But the 
more general cause was the with- 
holding of purchases owing to un- 
certainty as to the future course of 
the market. “The serious aspect of the 
problem,” adds the ECE Bulletin, “is 
that the low level of imports, com- 
bined with the rising level of pro- 
duction, appears, from the available 
evidence, to have caused some deple- 
tion of stocks of raw materials in the 
initial phases of a period of increas- 
ing world demand, rising prices, and, 
for certain commodities, growing 
shortages.” 


Industrial Production 


Allowing for the normal seasonal 
contraction caused by the sum- 
mer holidays, industrial production 
throughout both western and eastern 
Europe showed a high rate of 
progress. The largest contribution 
to the increase in European output 
occurred in western Germany, and 
was most pronounced in the engi- 
neering and chemical industries. In 
engineering, western Germany’s out- 
put was 50 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Production of steel re- 
ceived a new impetus as a result of 
political events and general increase 
in activity. West German industry 
was fully booked with export and 
home orders for steel for a consider- 
able period ahead. 

The EcE Bulletin also records in- 
creases in output of electric power 
“which reached a post-war peak” for 
the months July-September; of pas- 
senger cars and commercial vehicles; 
cement; wool yarn and, particularly, 
artificial fibres. 

In agriculture, bad weather re- 
duced the grain harvest below earlier 
expectations and the total European 
crop of bread and coarse grains re- 
mained 8 per cent lower than the 
1934-38 level. 

The “crucial feature” of the third 
quarter, the ECE Bulletin notes, was 
the failure of coal production in Eu- 
rope to keep pace with industrial pro- 
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duction. All major producers had 
difficulty in expanding output. 
Stocks, insofar as they are known, 
were lower at the beginning of the 
winter than a year ago in all coun- 
tries except Sweden. 

The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea also had its effect on Eu- 
ropean economic development. The 
demand for raw materials increased 
out of proportion to the actual in- 
crease in industrial production. This 
was part of the world trend, “large- 
ly influenced by United States pur- 
chases for stockpiling, and by 
anticipations of shortages and price 
increases.” The articles most af- 
tected by these shortages, and likely 
to present the most serious problems 
in future, are non-ferrous metals and 
sulphur. 

In the Soviet Union and eastern 
European countries, industrial pro- 
duction continued, during the July- 
September period, to show “relatively 
high annual rates of growth.” There 
were increases both in the produc- 
tivity of labor and in the numbers 
employed. Annual increases in pro- 
ductivity were, in most cases, of the 
order of 12 per cent. Manpower em- 
ployed in industry continued to in- 
crease fairly fast in eastern Europe, 
the rate of increase being generally 
between 8 per cent (in Czecho- 
slovakia) to 14 per cent (in Hun- 
gary). In the Soviet Union, pro- 
ductivity of labor increased by 12 
per cent, and || per cent more man- 
power was employed in industry as 


compared to the July-September pe- 


riod in 1949, 

In an analysis of production of 
different commodities in the Soviet 
Union and east European countries, 
the ECE Bulletin shows that the out- 
put of basic materials did not in- 
crease as fast as industrial produc- 
tion. The greatest increases were 
again recorded in engineering prod- 
ucts. In textiles, production of arti- 
ficial fibres expanded faster than 
that of cotton and wool. Economic 
plans for the third quarter were more 
or less fulfilled. 

Another and, according to the Ect 
Bulletin, “the most spectacular fea- 
ture of the quarter” resulting from 
the fighting in Korea was the in- 
crease in raw material prices in the 
world market. This was largely due 
to stockpiling and speculation. Only 
the “initial repercussions” of this rise 
in the world prices of primary prod- 
ucts were felt in Europe in the third 
quarter. This was because contracts 
for large proportions of imports 
delivered in the third quarter were 
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made before prices had risen. How- 
ever, the upward movement of world 
prices and the expectation of further 
increases in prices of consumers’ 
goods led to renewed pressure on 
wages. 

Several countries, it is reported, 
have already taken measures to re- 
strict the upward movement of prices 
and wages, and to counter infla- 
tionary pressure. Specific controls 
which had been relaxed or aban- 
doned have been reintroduced. 
Rates of interest have been raised in 
a number of countries. It is not yet 
possible, says the ECE Bulletin, to 
assess the adequacy of these meas- 
ures. There is, however, a warning 





hint about the future. 


“The symp- 
toms of renewed inflationary pres- 


’ 


sure in the third quarter,” the ECE 
Bulletin’s review of economic activi- 
ties concludes, “did not yet reflect the 
effects of rearmament programs con- 
templated in many countries, which 
in most cases have not so tar been 
involved in appreciable government 
expenditure.” 

Besides the review of Europe’s eco- 
nomic development during the third 
quarter of 1950, the EcE Bulletin also 
has three special articles on “Recent 
Changes in Europe’s Balance of Pay- 
ments,” on “Europe’s Trade with 
Latin America,” and on “Changes in 
the Structure of Taxation in Europe.” 





Armistice Commission Cancels 


107 Jordan-Israel Disputes 


ONCILIATION of disputes be- 

tween the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan and Israel was advanced 
on February 15, when a sub-com- 
mittee of the Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission cancelled 107 
complaints from the Commission's 
list. 


Representatives of the two coun- 
tries, In agreeing to the removal of 
the complaints from the agenda, also 
agreed that the cancellation did not 
imply that the parties in dispute 
should not carry out any investiga- 
tions they thought desirable. Find- 
ings of such investigations could be 
passed on to the other party so that 
any action considered necessary 
could be taken. Moreover, rights on 
all questions involving compensation 
were reserved by the Jordanian and 
Israeli representatives. 

At the same time, the deputy 
chiefs of staff of the two countries 
met at the Commission’s —head- 
quarters in Jerusalem and decided 
on specific measures to decrease 
border incidents. They agreed to 
establish effective communications 
between the local commanders on 
both sides of the frontier to ensure 
rapid exchange of information about 
marauders and pledged mutual co- 
operation in apprehending them. 

An important dispute between the 
two countries, that concerning the 
location of a stretch of the Beer- 
sheba-Elath Road in Wadi Araba, 
was settled a day previously. Jordan 
had maintained that Israeli forces 
had built a deviation road inside Jor- 


dan territory for a stretch of 4.7 
kilometers and about 500 meters 
(maximum depth) beyond the 
frontier. Israel, its neighbor insisted, 
should cease using this stretch. 

On the other hand, the Israeli rep- 
resentatives held that the border in 
the disputed area was not demar- 
cated and that the small scale of the 
official map (1/250,000) made posi- 
tive conclusion difficult. 

Finally, in an emergency session 
on February 14, the Commission 
unanimously adopted three resolu- 
tions, one of which recognized about 
1600 meters of the road to be in 
Jordan-controlled territory, with the 
remainder in Israel-controlled terri- 
tory, in accordance with the official 
armistice map. Israel traffic was or- 
dered to cease using the stretch in 
Jordanian territory on February 25. 

In a second resolution, the Com- 
mission condemned “the wanton kill- 
ing and murder that have taken place 
in the past weeks in border areas” 
and deplored “the incidents which 
have recently taken a turn for the 
worse. . . . In view of the fact that 
high-ranking officers representing the 
Governments of Jordan and Israel 
will meet shortly to discuss the steps 
to be taken in the future to prevent 
all such incidents,” the Commission 
decided that these complaints will be 
considered as having been acted on. 

Thirdly, the Commission deter- 
mined the future procedure on emer- 
gency complaints, giving the Chair- 
man the sole right to decide whether 
any future complaint justified an 
emergency meeting. 


U.N. B.—March 1, 1951 
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FEBRUARY 6-20 


General Assembly 


328TH MEETING—FEB. 13 

Soviet compiaint on U. S. aggression against 
China; Soviet complaint on U. S. violation of 
Chinese air space: Soviet draft resol. (A/ 1776) 
rejected, 5-48, with 3 absts.; Soviet draft 
resol. (A 1777) rejected, 5-51, with 2 absts. 
Venue of sixth session: consideration post- 
poned pending receipt of more information. 


First Committee 


440TH MEETING—FEB. 6 

Soviet complaint on U. S. aggression against 
China; Soviet complaint on U. S. violation of 
Chinese air space: Chairman’s ruling that text 
of speech by Ambassador Wu Hsiuv chuan 
dated Feb. 4) be circulated as document up- 
held, 39-0, with 17 absts.; Soviet draft resol. 
A C.1 660) submitted. 


441ST MEETING—FEB. 7 

Soviet complaint on U. S. aggression against 
China; Soviet complaint on U. S. violation of 
Chinese air space: general debate concluded; 
Soviet draft resol. (A C.1 637) rejected, 5-49, 
with 3 absts:; Soviet draft resol. (A C.1/660) 
rejected, 5-50, with 2 absts. 


442ND MEETING—FEB. 7 


Question of Formosa; U.K. prop. that debate be 
adjourned adopted, 38-5, with 8 absts. 


Committee on the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information 


26TH MEETING—FEB. 6 
Scope of work: statements on Ctte.’s scope 
of work continued. 


27TH MEETING—FEB. 7 
Rapporteur's report: report of Cttee. adopted, 
13-1. 


Committee Established by General 
Assembly Resolution 496 (V) 


Chinese rep.; invitation to Central People’s 
Govt. of China proposed by U.S.S.R.; U. S. 
prop. that discussion be postponed until the 
G.A. has taken action on question of Chi- 
nese rep. adopted, 9-1, with 2 absts. 
Election of Chairman: various suggestions for 
procedure made; meeting adjourned without 
decision. 


Economic and Social Council 


Technical Assistance Committee 


8TH MEETING—FEB. 6 

General debate: concluded. 

Future reports: U. S. prop. (E/TAC/L.3) to 
establish sub-cttee. adopted, 12-0, with 2 
absts. 

Functions of resident T.A. reps.: discussion 
begun. 


9TH MEETING—FEB. 6 

Activities of individual participating orgs. 
under expanded program: statements made 
by T. A. Admin., UNESCO, ILO, ITU, and Exec. 
Secy. of TAB. 

TAB functions in reviewing activities of par- 
ticipating orgs.: item discussed. 

Other special points: standards and pro- 
cedures in approving requests outlined by 
Chair. of TAB; recruitment of experts dis- 
cussed. 
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Costs to be borne by recipient govts.: con 
sideration begun. 


10TH MEETING—FEB. 7 

Costs to be borne by recipient govts.: action 
deferred to Santiago meeting. 

Other questions deferred to Santiago meeting. 


Trusteeship Council 


320TH MEETING—FEB. 6 

Membership of Cttee. on Adm. Unions: Aus- 
tralian prop. that Pres. nominate four mem 
bers adopted. 

ECOSOC resol. on teaching about United Na- 
tions: resol. to be transmitted to Adm. Au- 
thorities, which will be requested to include 
inform. on this in annual reports. 

ECOSOC resol. on higher educ. in African 
Trust Terrs.: resol. noted and further con- 
sideration postponed to ninth session. 
Implementation of Resol. 36 (III): French draft 
resol. (T7836) adopted without objection. 
Twenty-year program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations: Dominican Re- 
public draft resol. (T/L.122) presented and 
discussed. 


321ST MEETING—FEB. 12 

Western Samoa: Spec. Rep. of Adm. Author- 
ity answered questions in political field (see 
T/L.118, 120, 121; 17/792, 825). 

322ND MEETING—FEB. 13 


Western Samoa: Spec. Rep. answered ques- 
tions in economic and social fields. 


323RD MEETING—FEB. 14 

Western Samoa: Spec. Rep. answered ques 
tions in social and educational fields. 

324TH MEETING—FEB. 15 

Western Samoa: gen. discussion held; cttee. of 
Argentine, Chinese, French, and U. S. reps 
appointed to prepore draft report. 


325TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Pacific Islands Trust Territory: Spec. Rep. of 
Adm. Authority made opening statement, an 
swered questions in political field (T, 808, 820 
T L.124-5, 127; 1/789). 


326TH MEETING—FEB. 19 

Pacific Islands Trust Territory: Spec. Rep. an 
swered questions in political, economic, and 
social fields. 

Ewe Question: decision taken to hear reps 
of three Togoland orgs. 


ad hoc Committee on Petitions 


1ST MEETING—FEB. 12. 
Election of Chair.: André Wendelen (Belgium 
elected. 


Order of business: petitions T PET.1 3, T PET 
7,158 and Add. 1, T/ PET.7/172 and Add. 1 to 
be heard at next meeting. 


2ND MEETING—FEB. 14 

Action on T/PET.1/3: draft resol. to be exam- 
ined at next meeting. 

Action on T/PET.7'158 and Add. 1/Rev. 1 
further inform. to be requested. 

Action on T PET.7/172 and Add. 1: draft resol 
to be examined at next meeting. 


Sg 


UNICEF 
FEB. 9 


Executive Board (in Lake Success). 


ILO 


Building, Civil Engineering. and Public Works 
Cttee., 3rd session (in Geneva). 


TWELVE OUTSTANDING EAGLE SCOUTS, representing 2,750,000 Boy Scouts of America, are 
welcomed on a visit to United Nations Headquarters by Benjamin Cohen (right), Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the Department of Public Information. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective February 7, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y. 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


GMT EST 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm LWRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
) WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kcs 
WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
2000-2345 GMT) 
WRCA 25.49 m__11,770 kcs 
2000-0300 GMT 
WRCA = 31.20 m 
(2015-0300 GMT) 


1530-1800 


2000-End 3.00-End 


9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 
1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m 15,200 kes 
NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 
area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


9600-0900 


KOREAN PROGRAM-—(Daily) 
KRCA 31.53m 9,515 kcs 
KGEI 25.58 m_ 11,730 kes 
Hono- 
lulu | 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
{ Manila 
| 25.23 m_ 11,890 kcs 


Manila 
} ow 49.02m 6,120 kcs 


1015-1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM-—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi YGRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu §GSG 16.86 m_ 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 

1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am UN News in Polish 

1455-1500 —9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic 

1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program 
in Russian } 


CKNC 16.84m 17,820 kcs 
CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !l—(Monday-Friday) 
1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 

patch 
1830-1835 1:30- UN Arabic summary WRCA 
1835-1845 1:35- Arabic Correspond- | WRCA 
1845-1900 


ent 
UN Arabic News WABC 
1900-1910 
1910-1915 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m 11,770 kes 


19.83 m 15,130 kes 
BBC Dispatches WWE 
Correspondent's Dis- 69* 32.97 m 9,100 kes 
patch until 1930 GMT 
UN Serbo-Croat News | WWF- 
Serbo-Croat Dispatches 46 44.20m = 6,787 kes. 
Correspondent’s Dis- (from 1930-2000 GMT 
patch 
Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
UN Dutch News 
Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- 
sion) 


~—ons 


1915-1920 
1920-1930 
1930-1945 


Wwn— 
SoG 


1945-1950 


te 
wn 


1950-1958 
1958-2000 


NY KY YNKY NH= 


nn 
oo 


* Tangier Reiay 








Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION a 
2300-2345 6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro WGEO 19.57m_ 15, cs 
" grams in Spanish /WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kcs 

\WABC  16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
WGEO _31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
-WABC  16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
) WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 


2400-0006 7:00- 7:06pm UN News in French  YWRCA_ 19.72 m 15,210 kes 
0006-0015  7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English jWRCA 31.02m 9,670 kes 
7:15- 7:3 N Portug Pro- )) WABC 16.83 m 17,830 kcs 

re eee nals enn (wrcA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
{ WRCA 31.02m 9,670 kcs 

WRUL 16.86 m__11,790 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I!—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- \ WABC 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
grams in Spanish { WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
{ WLWO 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 
WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kcs 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0430-0445 11:30-11:45pm UN News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN News in Persian 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am UN News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am UN News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45am UN News in Turkish 


6,040 kes 
9,560 kcs 


WLWO- 49.67 m 
WLWO_ 31.38 m 


Tangier 
9 30.93 m 9,700 kcs 


0545-0552 12:45-12:52am UN News in Greek 


0552-0600 Tangier 


12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. 
10 41.67 m 


7,200 kcs 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kes 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake f 

Success 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM-—(Daily) 


0715-0730 2:15- 2:30 am UN News in Korean > 
0730-0735 2:30- 2:35am UN News Summary in 

English KRCA 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
0735-0745 2:35- 2:45am UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 49.50m 6,060 kes 
| Hono- 


lulu 16.85 m 17,800 kcs 


0750-0800 2:50- 3:00am UN News in_ Indone- 
sian (Monday-sat- 
urday) Manila 

16.87 m_ 17,780 kcs 

Memo From Lake 

Success (Sundays 


only) 


0750-0800 


13.91 m 21,570 kes 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program 
19.6m 15,250 kcs 


0830-0840 3.30- 3.35am UN News in Thai 





19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43 am UN French Program 
Sundays only) 
0835-0843 3:35- 3:43am UN News in Urdu 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 


1:00- 2:00 am UN Chinese Program )VLA-6 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 
§ (Australia 


**This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English} 
UN News in French § § 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m 6,672 kcs 


1845-1900 


(LL ee ee sesisenee assesses 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM, 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen. Broadcasts every Saturday 6:00 to 6:15 PM, EST, on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 
Sendays), and on the Trans-Canada Network in Caneda. 


“CITIZENS OF THE WORLD,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities’’ 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kcs), CBV (Quebec City, 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kes), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sta- 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kcs). 


TELEVISION 


U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 


session. 
“U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Saturdays, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST, over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsino 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana, 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Ranaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahar’ 
84, Djakarta. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch lLtd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt, 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Libraria Rodrigues i86, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kung!, Hofbakhandel A-B 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
of London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





“These Rights 


and Freedoms” 


An account of the accomplishments 
and activities of the United Nations in the 
field of human rights, published by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 


“These Rights and Freedoms” surveys 
the development of the articles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the articles of the Convention on 
Genocide. 


It also tells what the United Nations 
has done regarding freedom of informa- 
tion . . . prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities . . . equal 
rights for women . . . refugees, displaced 
persons and stateless persons . . . slavery 
... trade union rights . . . forced labor 


... protection of human rights in Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories. An- 
nexes to the book reprint important con- 


ventions and agreements in this field. 


214 pages. UN Publication No.: 1950.1.6. 
Price: $1.50, 10/-stg., 6.00 Swiss fr. or 
equivalent in other national currencies. 
An English edition available from all sales 
agents for United Nations publications. 








